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“Simplicity and Quality 
The “Old Colony” and “Cromwell” patterns, illustrate h 
the simplicity and quality of older times combined wit! 
due to: present-day skill and methods 

The handsome decorative work and the beautiful sim; 
designs make them much admired by all who appre 
beautiful silver. See them at your dealer's. ‘ Like all 


IBA7: ROGERS BROS. & 
“Silver Plate that Wears” 


‘they are made.in the heaviest grade of silver plate and are.back 
by the largestSmakers with an unqualified guarantee mac 
possible bysan actual test of 66 years. Sold by lead 
dealers. «Send for illustrated catalogue “B- 11.” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEw Yorx * -Ciicaco San FRAXciscu Hamicron, ( 


: , World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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NSUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 





To make the bathroom beautiful and sanitary with “Standard” 


ware, brings the joy of cleanly living to the whole household 
and teaches the gospel of the daily bath to young and old alike 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and 
for Schools, Office Buildings, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and Gold 
Label, with the exception of one brand of baths 
bearing the Red and Black Label, which, while 
of the first quality of manufacture, have a slightly 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the require- 


Standard Sanitary Mfa. Co. 


New York 35° West 31st Street Cincinnati 

Chicago. goo S. Michigan Ave. Nashville . 

Philadelphia 1128 Walnut Street New Orleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St. E. Montreal, Can. 

Pittsburgh 106 Federal Street Boston 

St. Louis . 100 N. Fourth Street Louisville 


Cleveland . 


Dept. S 
. 315 Tenth Avenue, So, 


John Hancock Bldg. 
. 319-23 W. Main St. 
. 648 Huron Road, S. E. 


ments of those who demand “Standard” quality 
at less expense. All “Standard” fixtures, with 
care, will last a lifetime. And no fixture is gen- 
uine unless it bears the guarantee label. \n order 
to avoid substitution of inferior fixtures specify 
‘Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) and 
make sure that you get them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hamilton, Can. 20-28 Jackson St., W. 
London 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. 
Washington, D. C. Southern Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio - 311-321 Erie Street 
Fort Worth, Tex., Front and Jones Sts. 


633 Walnut Street 


215 Coristine Bldg. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs = Landscape Architecture 


- Engineering 





NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. b s, landscape 
tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any pé é I 
rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Adverti 


| engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 
ects. Particulars and special advertising 


Avenue, New York City. 





b | “COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 

solve your building proposition. 9xi2 inches. 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungsiow t tyles of A 
tecture. General specifications, interior sugges $ l actical informat 
Estimates of cost. xterior and interior views S i pla 
all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, ar fully 

Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2. 00 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St,., New York Cit 
OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 














THE PLAN SHOP, B UNG Al: W.S| 








Gesiqned for NORTHERN CLIMATES, combine the artistic beauty of Cali 
fernia bunea lows with the uéility of the Northernfh 
The designer is a Californian and knows the but gal ow by heart. 
The Sook is bristling with interest and suggestion all home makers. It 
embodies successful, compact arrangements, ilar ad economical story and | 





half desi 
built for $20 


and ED. | 
Price, includi supplement, Fifty Cents. Supplement alone, Ten Cen‘s. | 
ROLLIN FH. TUTTLE, Architect P. O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass. | 
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roomy two-story homes of char 





zy camps and lodges 






























TO CLOSE OUT 

first edition of 
HOMES OF CHARACTER 
we are offering a few 
copies of this $1.00 best 
book of house plans for 50 
cents postpaid. Only a few 
left. Better send today. 
JOHN HENRY NEWSON, 

(Inc.) Architect 
1248 Williamson Bldg., 

Cleveland, O. 


"MODERN HOMES". 


New edition of this valuable revela- | 
tion of the possibilities of economy | 
and beauty in small homes now on | 
the presses. Fully illustrated with | 
plans and views. LARGE BOOK 50 | 
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cents. Advance orders being received. 


CLYDE S. ADAMS 


ARCHITECT 
1235 Arch Street, Philadelphia Pa. 


|) Colonial 


F Hoases | 


Mr. E. 8. Child, Architect, announces ‘‘Colonial Houses,” a 
coliection of designs in that ever beautiful style, with floor 
lans to meet modern requirements, This book _ illustrates 
ouses ranging in cost from $5,000 to $30,000. Price $2, by 


express pr 
lso, PSTUC {CGO HOUSES’ ‘ with new designs ~ Ro. § range 
$35,000. Price $5, by express 


$9,000 
daarss $. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, Hi. Y. City 










a ings, and the door swings 
wand softly without creaking 
ag. These butts have 





‘ill not work out_of the joint. 
mee for artistic and instructive 
“Froperly - ne , Doors.” 


THE STANL EY WORKS sf 


Department‘ K’ New Britain, Conn, 
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If you would 








Two Magnificent Books on Home Building > 
Modern Dwellings—oxr2 in. 200 Illus. OT Beautifully 
(33. 500 to $50,000) with Plans..$1. 50 | BOOKS Get i 
ican Homes — 150 Illustrations 2.0 e 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans. $1.00) '$ 0 These Books 
These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in First 
Georgian, Colonial, English, Bungaiow, &c. | —— 
For those who are Planning to Build Circular sent 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. FREE 











BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a distinctive design 

characteristic of you —of a necessity it will be beautiful. ‘‘ Distinctive 
Homes and Gardens”? give all possible assistance by showing countless 
examples of what is good, covering every phase of building. No. 1—35 de- 
signs, $1000 to $6000, $1.00; No.2—35 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; 

No. 3—Combining No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Stock plans priced in each book. 


THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 622 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Metal Ceilings 


We have some distinctive, exceptional pat- 


Beam Ceilings in metal, 
Tudor or Gothic style. 
have the measures of your rooms, 
idea of the style desired, we can 


terns, Ceilings in 

Adams, 
If we 
; 

ith an 


aS eens 
Durable and Incombustible 
yuickest and best way to repair an old 
laster ceiling is to put up a metal one. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 
35 Cherry Street, New York 








HOMES’ ‘Price 50 Cts. 


Are you purchasing, 
ep you purchased, 
Do you desire to alter, 


THE ROSS Co, 





wk npeaenee BUNGALOW BOOKS 


UR OW yN HOME—the design and plan—concerns you vitally. Gene 
»zalows are most profitable investments, combining the 
actical with low cost. If artistic homes mean anything te 
tures cor plans, cad deoniptonsine our Bungalow ks will 
nteresting. a as CALIFORNIA 
wn te ry houses costing 
Cc SOAST. BU NGA LOWS" —Price 50Cts. 
one story Bungalows, of 4 to 6 rooms, costing $500 to $: 
Little Bungalows’ i 25 costing $400 to $1200, Price 2 












600 to $6000. “WEST 


5Cts. 
SPECIAL OFFER—All 3 books sent postpaid for $1.00, 


. W.STILLWELL &CO., Archts., 4115 Henne Block Los Angeles 
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= DESIGNERS: 


103 PaRK A 
A Farm or Country Estate? 


NEW YORK CIry - 
Come to Us 


e will beautify it and make it homelike. We will arrange the farming 
t and assist you to build it according to the most economic principles. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
103 Park Avenue New York City 





























New Devices s 


Metropolitan Shops 


HE SHOPPING GUIDE 


. Household Utilities 





HIS department combines one of the established features of Tue House BEAUTIFUL known as 
appropriate for such reading notes. 


All advertisers are given — alongside reading matter 


tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. 
Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 


quest. 





MISS THROOP 


37 East 60th Street NEW YORK 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 





The furnishing of either simple 
er elaborate houses or separate 
rooms planned with care and dis- 
tinction in any desired period. 





Wall Papers, Draperies, Rugs, Furniture 














ANDIRONS " 
Antique, Colonial, Modern, Brass or Wrought-iron to 
fit any size or design of fireplace. 
Catalog Free 
describes the famous Jackson Ventilating Grate and 
Fireplace Fixtures. 
i. A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 




















52 North Beekman St., New York. 
DON’T COOK THE COOK 
USE 


“ECONOMY” GAS 


For Gooking, Water Heating 
and Laundry Work, and 
also for Lighting. 

**It Makes the House a Home’’ 
Send Stamp today for 

momy Way.” 
ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO. 
504 Cox Building Rochester, N. Y. 


**Economy’' Gas is Automatic, Sanitary and Not Potsonous 








“The architecture of the first settlers in any part of 
the country is apt to be that most suitable to it, and 
unless some strong personal preference for another style 
mors, it is probably the most satisfactory to em- 
oy. 


that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 








P 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘*‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 














TTR, 
i The Chimes of 


Westminster 


This beautiful mahogany clock is an 
innovation in home  furnishing—an 
accurate to-the-second timekeeper, re- 
Producing the chimes of Westminster 
Abbey every quarter-hour. Although 
the tones are soft and low, they are 

enough to be heard distinctly 
throughout the average-sized house. It 
is an idea! 


WEDDING GIFT 





















being both useful and beautiful. It is 
fully guaranteed and will last for gen- 
erations. Price $38.00; express pre: 
anywhere . 
Will send on 10 days’ approral upon receipt of satisfactory references 
and a deposit of $3.00 
HISTORIC LITERATURE FREE 


ANDERTON & SON, s;.ciie Dayton, Ohio 











To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. 
STAMPED AND ApprEssep ENVELOPE For RePLty Must Ac- 
COMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. Appress “The Information 
Bureau,” Tue House Beavutirut, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








HIS is the “White Month’—snow on the 
ground, and heaps of white linens, cot- 
tons and muslins greet your sight in the 

shops. Each year brings new designs and 
weaves to choose from and also the choice old 
kinds, which many prefer. 

J 

Tr one of our exclusive linen shops, we 
are fascinated with the opening of new 
designs. In table liner the design called 

“Perles et Rubon” is most appropriately named. 
The center of cloth holds a twist of ribbon 
with knots in form of wreaths. Within this 
are the tiny pearls scattered, outside are larger 
pearls till they meet the border wreath of more 
ribbon tied with the French bow knot, and be- 
low this to the selvage are scattered the large 
pearls. The napkins are to match, 24 x 24 inches. 
The weaving of the linen makes the design well 
named. The “Stripe Border With Plain Center” 
is a style of cloth that lends itself to the table 
decorated with rare and beautiful china and 
glass. The “Carnation” brought out last year 
is very popular. There are the “Antoinette” 
and “Georgian Scroll” for the period dining- 
room, and an attracive new one with “Spot and 
Basket Border.” The little French baskets filled 
with sprays of flowers and hung by a ribbon to 
a festoon of leaves, make a charming border— 
while the usual “dew drop” pattern forms the 
center. The napkins to all come in three sizes, 
and the cloths from two yards to four yards 
by two and one half in width. 
se 
HE hemstitched and embroidered sets for 
the table and the pure linen, hemstitched 
sheets and pillow cases, are specially priced 
at this season. The variety is very great. Initials 
and monograms are embroidered by order and 
a collection with prices will be submitted on 
request. 
ee 


— 


OME of the hemstitched Huckabuck towels 
have new designs and borders. A spray 
of Shamrock in unusual form is interesting. 

The towels are twenty, twenty-two, twenty-three 
and twenty-four inches in width by thirty-nine 


in length. The marking is rs small letters and 
monograms rather than the large size. 
= 


N another small shop a specialty is made of 
the needle work done by the School of 
Feminili in Italy. It is peasant work un- 

der the supervision of the women of the nobil- 
ity. The embroidery is in Florentine style on 
hand made linen. An illuminated letter copied 
from an old missal is worked out in the original 
colors on linen for scarfs and bags and much is 
taken from mosaics and architectural fragments 
familiar to the peasants. 
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HE new papers for walls are slow in com- 
ing in. Not until March does one really 
see the new attractions in that line dis- 


¥ 


Particulars and special 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





“In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 
The department is used primarily for small adver- 
advertising rates will be sent upon re- 


Placed v2.. Home FREE 





A Piedmont 
Southern Red Cedar Chest placed in 
home on 15 days’ free trial. Freight prepaid. 
-rotect furs and woolens from moths, mice, dust and 
damp. Low factory prices enable every home to have 
useful and beautiful Piedmont Chest. Write for big 56-page illus- 
trated yoy oom all beautiful designs and amazing ow 
ricees. Also book, “Story of Red Cedar.” All postpaid, free. 


t Red Cedar Chest Co. Dept. 68, Statesville, N.C, 























EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


























BOWDOIN anpD MANLEY 


546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 














R SHADE iQ 
ROLLERS 
Original and une ualed. 
Wood or tin rollers. “Improved”" 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Sheth om genuine: 
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DROP LEAF TABLES 


In DROP 
L E A F 
TABLES 
quality and 
beauty of de 





table shown as folded (No, =), come 
any finish, or Be | mahogany. Th 


diameters ‘of 36, sizes male 
ideal breakfast tables: th i} Se ee 
oe ing! 3 mnalte er Pg for library, 


THE LONG FURNITURE COMPANY, Chiteths, Chie 
































HAND MADE 


Manila Bamboo Ware 
For SUN PARLOR, PORCH or GRILL ROOM 


We are sole agents in America for this beautiful 
Oriental Furniture, 


For information, address 


WOODMAN’S, Inc. 


1504 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 








PROTECT Your floors 
and floor 
coverings from injury, Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 
Shoes in place of casters. Made in 
110 styles and sizes. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us. 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory - - Berlin, Ont. 




















The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road 


Decidedly artistic in de- 


Norwich Town, Conn. 





PARQUET FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 


Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 

new floors—different patterns to match furnishings—out- 

Stocks carried in leading cities. Prices 
EE. 


wear carpets. 
and catalogues of design F 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Finish Floors ana Furniture Right 


Keep the ft oe ete Gee 
m alwa 


OLd En 
floor © 


the quality wax—doesn’t scratch, mar, 
get sticky, nor dingy. Economical— 
goes farther than ordinary soft wax 
—so-cent can finishes a large room. 
Send for Free Sample and our Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and 
Care.” A valuable book for every 
housekeeper. 
A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
1906 W. 8th St. Cincinnati. O- 
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played, but one inten 
output of the manufact 
is producing classic lan 
scapes and the Chine 
have seen little in th 
used abroad. Period 
furnishing are still t 
riods are in great d 
so. The Jacobean and 
favorite styles. 


ERY aartistic a: 
A. Sander 
Mikado paper 
treatment, will be 
ground papers are 
ing in favor with 
was a struggle to have 
introduced, but their 
favor. As tapestry 
pictorial effects of | 
the treatment most 
and large rooms in 
gant homes. Foll 
beautiful tapestry eff: 


OME of the Ver 
tiful in design a 
in separate pane 

any space desired. 
be described more in 
March. 
The floral effects 
lightness and dai: 
are in panel and 
groundwork of light 
greens and grays 
bers of a country | 
LL of these pat 
treatment in 
ize with the pay 
striking effects. We 
rich verdure green an 
low sunflowers whi 
bungalow or houses at 
treatment. 


HE study of 
fascinating. W1 
old, he has a 


that one piece, can from 
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surprised with the result 
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in new designs 
to place in any 

and veranda. These 
upholstered. 


OR the old piece 
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are effective and h 


pearance. There is a w 
weaves, sO one is not 
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tive effect. 
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New Effects in 
Wall Decoration 


The Wiggin creations, which include Art Ko- 
Na, Kratt Ko-Na, Kord Ko-Na, Dyed Tapestry 
Burl: aps, etc., are the expression f good taste 
and refinement in their fullest sense. They 
stan¢ forall thatis ng and most correct in 
mural decorative effects. 


Fab-Rik-O0-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 


because of wide color varieties, insure com- 
plete harmony where rooms adjoin. — 
applied. asily keptclean. “teen. Il: 
cracking. Better than st grades of wall 
paper, yet cost no more, 


Splendid Book—Free 


*Artand Utility In Decoration,’’by JohnTaylor 
and John Ednie, the well known authorities 
on artisticinteriors. 32 pages, finelyillustrated. 
Just published. Send for your copy to-day. 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL 
ORIENTAL RUGS 





are hard to buy at the right prices. 
It is my hobby to pick one out of a 
housand rugs through several chan- 
els, and my collection is yours to 
elect from. My antiques are thick, 
lustrous, and far superior to new 
rugs. I send them on approval, pay- 
ing expense both ways. 

Write for free booklet and price list. 
Rugs prepaid for approval. 
L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 











‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is = 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 


irees. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 


ns ‘Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 42 pp., ill., 10 


cents. **Food Values,”—practical dietetic-, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W . 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 








Tt is in the main upon the mass—or general propor- 
tion—of a building that its beauty depends, for all de- 
tail is lost at the distance of a hundred feet, and only 
the outlines and the large shadows remain.’ 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
Beautiful subscriber should own. 








1etive work. 
every House 








Beautify Your Home with a 
CRETAN STONE MANTEL 


Modelled after masterpieces, with the color, texture 
and serviceable characteristics of any natural stone, 
Hand-Carved Cretan Stone Mantels lend a sub- 
stantial elegance unattainable in wood, tile or brick, 
yet the cost is little greater. Ask for Photographs. 


PETTITT Lia 




























fhe Galloway Productions 
ombine Strength & Dur- 

ability wzth Artistic Qual- 
ties that will add Charm 


Reasonable Cost. 

its, Boxes, Vases, Sun- 

is, Benches and other 
ttractive pieces are 

‘ in our Catalo 
ich will be mailed, 


G Any request. 


ERRA COFTA @ 
















3220> WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 












FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W.28thST.,N.Y.CITY 
BENCHES, 
PEDESIrALs, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY. 
GARDEN EXPERT 
Send 15¢ for Booklet 

“See Sweet's Catalog, 1912, pages 1598 and 15 


MARBLES 







MANTELS 























SOLD DIRECT RECT from FACTORY 
AT BARGAIN PRICES—PREIGHT PREPAID 


Deot.3Q9 The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Cleveland, O. 


AVOID TYPHOID 


The Subaeration System solves the 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Problem for Country Homes, Hotels, Camps, etc. 
Write for Booklet B 


New York Sewage Disposal Company 
37-39 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GOING TO BUILD 
OR RE-MODEL ? 


Our Booklet 


“Modern House Heating” 


is sure to be of great 
value to you 














Booklet mailed free on 
application 


Shall we send YOU a copy? 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 Liberty Street :: NEW YORK 











T the stationer’s we find many attractive ar- 
ticles for the desk and library table. We 
noticed a box of blotters called the Book- 

lover’s Blotter Calendar. It is a set of twelve 
blotters, each printed with the calendar for the 
month and a quotation dealing with the subject 
of books; the printing is in colors. There are 
also small leather bound engagement pads. There 
are twelve pads, each printed with the name of 
the month, and on each leaf of the pad, the date. 
These are small enough to be placed in a pocket- 
book. “Theatre Reminiscences” is another pad 
bound in leather. It has places allotted to the 
name of the theatre and the date of performance 
and place for any remarks on the play. All of 
these are very inexpensive, but make attractive 
presents. ae 


T another shop we find all kinds of paper 
cases and boxes made and one can have 
any shape, size or color of box she chooses 

to order. Closets can be furnished with boxes 
to match the wall paper of the room. The great 
big chintz-patterned hat box is called for often 
and makes a welcome present to any young 
woman. A traveler’s hat-box is a unique affair 
and most convenient. It is made of the dec- 
orated paper, and looks like any hat-box when in 
use. If to be packed, the sides fold together like 
a screen and lay in the bottom of the box, the 
cover fitted over makes the box above two inches 
high. This box fits well into the new folding 
trunks. a 


HE florists are now offering their choicest 
productions. Some of the new colors in 
carnations and their immense size draw 

the passer-by. The orchids were never so fine, 
and find ready purchasers as can be seen by the 
number worn on the coats and muffs. The new 
flame color is seen in orchid and African poppy 
as well as the small roses. One florist has his 
window filled with tiny pink rosebuds in glass 
with the delicate asparagus fern. It brings June 
to mind and you forget it is already winter. At 
the next shop there is a showing of a new Japa- 
nese evergreen in pottery jars. They are not 
the usual Japanese tree, old and gnarled, although 
small, but a vigorous little stout tree with a 
tiny beautiful green leaf, which is sweet scented. 
Whether it will flourish in our steam-heated 
houses remains to be seen, as these are the first 
that have been imported to New York. 
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HERE is a shop where fans can be mended 

and mounted and entirely re-covered if de- 

sired. There is a great variety of beau- 
tiful ones to choose from here. From the white, 
gray and black ostrich feather fans to the tiny 
hand-painted and signed mounted in tortoise 
shell, or carved ivory and pearl. 


< 


E often have the question asked: “Where 

can one obtain knowledge of ‘practical 

interior decoration’?” There is a new 
movement which will supply this want to those 
who live far from the art schools. It is to 
be a correspondence course in decoration. The 
course will include eight complete lessons, and 
the work of the pupils will be personally criti- 
cised by the director of the courses. Lesson 
I has just been issued. The tuition fee for the 
course has been placed at a reasonable figure, 
which includes materials, drawing instruments, 
etc. Students can enroll at any time. They 
should address Frank Alvah Parsons, President 
of New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 


< 


ONCERNING illumination, there is a 
brochure by F. Laurent Goeling, a specialist 





in illumination. It deals not only with the 


Vii 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE 





GIFT IDEALS 


are realized at THE TOOKAY SHOP for the things 


made by Karl Kipp are entirely hand-wrought an 
therefore can not be dupli- 
cated. Mr. Kipp was for sev- 
eral years the head Craftsman 
at The Roycroft Shops. Every 
piece of his work expresses 


beauty, sentiment and perma- 
nence and these qualities serve 
to make them of increased 
value when ordinary gifts are 
lost or forgotten. 

The “Princess” Candlesticks 
shown here are of hand-ham- 
mered coppet The design is 


strong, dignified and simple 
and the coloring is rare. They 
are eight inches tall and fitted 
wit ‘h “hand dipped Bayberry 
Candles. “he price is $2.00 


h or $3.50 the pair, Express 
Prepaid. 


Write for Tookay Booklet. 


Address KARL KIPP 
The Tookay Shop, East Aurora N. Y. 








GENUINE ANTIQUES 


No Reproductions 
English and Colonial Furniture 
Historical and Other China 
We issue no catalogues 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue, 132-4 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 





RARE ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


Specimens from all parts of the world—no 
duplicates, hence no catalogue. Will send 
selection to those furnishing satisfactory refer- 
ences, either private customers or dealers. 

SAMUBL GOLDBERG 


Formerly of Pasadena, Cal. 
67 East Congress Street 








Chicago 











COLONIAL QUILTS 


Fine Reproductions of Colonial Patterns 
All Handwork by Experts 
MRS. J. M. HALL, SPRINGTOWN, ARK. 








Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long jife, 


yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
not make your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 
they will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition, 

Examine closel amine 
on our pads ond see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on poe. — dam- 
age or ust as good’ 
er are sold under other 
abels. Insist on Excelsior 
eeiieed Mattress Pads. See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 





“None genuine without 
Trade Mark.” 





Excelsior Quilting Co. * WeStSi"* 
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Washable, Artistic Interior Decoration 


@ If washable windows, why not washable 
walls in your home? 
C It’s now made possible by 


TRUS-CON ASEPTICOTE 


C A soft, rich, artistic finish for plaster walls. 
Sanitary—washable with soap and_ water. 
Durable—economical—altogether satisfactory. 
Admirably adapted for stencilling. 
Devise your own color harmonies. 
Color Book shows 144 combinations. 
free, postpaid. 
C Free stencils, too, for use with Asepticote. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
233 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Technical Paints 
DANYSZ *:iRkUS is a 


RA I Bacteriological Preparation 


AND NOT A Sy Fy ye to Animals other than 
ouse-like rodents. Rodents die in the open. For a small house, 1 

Po 75c; ordinary dwelling, 3 tubes, Py 75; jasoer place—-for each 

5,000 ea. $ Sacer pe Laon. Se Send no 

I t Ch ic 72 Front ‘Street, New York 


New 
Sent 

















KILLED BY SCIENCE 











“The knowledge that age improves architecture as 
well as wine, is now new, but the realization that the 
improvement is due to the texture of the surfaces and 
the softening of the rigid lines is recent and has not 
yet by any means become general.”’ 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 














Japanese Garden Constructor 


Real Japanese garden will be made at small cost. 
T. R. OTSUKA, 414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








JAPANESE GOODS 


Toyo. Art Shop 
414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Japanese Crepe offered for spring 


8 , samples. 
Japanese toweling $1.00 bolt. 


Historical Blue - 


CUP PLATES, PLATES and PLATTERS for Sale 
FRANK C. TURNER, Norwich, Conn. 























Wedding Gifts— 


Our book contains engravings of many useful and 
artistic Wedding Gifts, very moderately priced. 
We will enclose your card—pack and ship to any 
part of the world 
FERDINAND KELLER 
216-18-20-24 South 9th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
The largest Art and Antique Dealers in America. 





























LVERWARE 


We make Jewelry nt & Silverware 
from original designs, which cannot 
be i elsewheres yor 
wrought entirely by hand per- 
fect inworkmanship. No pieces ever 
duplicated by us. This assurance of 


exclusiveness is a a satis- 





Careful attention a to Tne 
ing family jewels in pieces of modern 


CLARK-ELLIS STUDIOS 
New York, N. Y. 














needs of efficiency | ogest 
important data, rtist 
tions. 


OR the firepla Englis} 
F Seats are the iscinating add 
the living 1 re a few 
ones at one of our fir nd at tl 
shep, the seats can be 1 p suited t 
sizes of rooms. 
to the very large 


HERE is a sp¢ al Sa f tea sets 
I nese ware is : f tl ser 
six cups and saucers The c 
grayish green, very soft in tone with lan 
colors. It is a very ¢ ind t 
set can be bought for lat As th 
but very few of them le f f 
should care for , vou e Dp 
make the purchase for them and see 
packed and forwarded { the p whe 
At the same shop was a fa ( 
vase, in good colors with shade of - 
embroidered in the same shade, and lit 
white silk. The p forty dollat 
intended for electric 


COLLECTION f etched brass 
boxes, very 1 Holland pieces, w 
interesting 1 

are used, it seems, | g the with 
for jewel cases. Th rice of ese 
and fifteen dollars ; S ted. TI 
brasg takes on the lor of gold and i 
beautiful. 

Among the articles at this shop was a F1 
bench. It is rich in « ; of purple 
and red and green, and 
mental bench under the window in a li 
or library. An old w k witl 
and all sorts of c ( $ mad 
in the most beautiful 3 al 
being unpacked, 


ESIGNING is t ftet ‘ked uy 
commercialized a1 What it may | 












THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


what it sh uld ; shown in 

of men like William Morris, Walter Cran 
others. Such men bring lesigning the 
big qualities of concept xecution th 
true artist always b s work. The H 
dorn designs are re e for their origi 
richness of ideas, sure ! in short, th 
the work of an artist. 

In endless array, are designs suitable f 
tiles, wall-paper, fres n idery, china, 
ry, metal, book covers, book designs, etc., 
exemplify the principles soundest decor: 
art. 

a=: 
HE imported rat sets show curious 

I binations, as, for instance, deep red and { 

green in a closely twisted small plaid 


quality of material and workmanship in th 





so fine that the various pieces, including a 
writing desk, small and large chairs, tabou1 
table, sofa and couch with raised end, are 
ently as firm as wooden frame furniture. 


ther, the combined <¢ rs are 
who like Oriental effect 


pleasing to 


_—- 
— 


lar 


at 


RITING DESKS, long ovat tables and 
tables on wheels show more novelties | 
. © an tl the e D 


haps than any 





ler Of rattan 


The desks in particular are pretty in d 
large, with all sorts of pigeonholes and 
tacles, including an end outside pocket for 


papers. Of these the pure white, woven 
heavy double basket pattern, are perhaps the 
often bought to use in conjunc 
furniture, the greens and browns 
matched with table and chairs. 


Vili 


CSik 


I 


ré 


tion with ordir 
being usu 











HESS surat LOGKER 


“==5 The Only Modern, Sanitary 
a ‘STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in  snow- -white 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
put Beautiful beveled mirror door. 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel or 
glass shelves. 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 
Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. 
in wall or to hang outside. 
git , illustrated circular. 

The Recesse Stee} HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 








sna taihnd 


To recess 
Send for 








new edition of our booklet M-27 


“THE PERGOLA”’ 


ready for distribution. Will be sent on 
request, 
HARTMANN-SANDERS Cco., manufacturers 
Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Columns 
Suitable for 
PERGOLAS, PORCHES, INTERIOR USE 
2155-2187 Elston Ave., Chicago. 
Office, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
interested in Wood Col- 
umns, send for catalogue M-40 








THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring po- 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
reader. 

For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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=— 
Made to order—to exactly match 


\ the color scheme of any room 


oe select the color—we’ll make 
he rug.” Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Any length. Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, ‘individual, 
artistic, dignified. Pure wool or 
camel's hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card, 

Order through your furnisher. 
=] 


\ THREAD 
Mi 


, 


\ RucS 


Thread & Thrum vette 
Auburn, New Yor! 














Sketi f the Fireplace de- 


signed and erected by us t1 
the Studio of J. C. Leyen 
ecker, Esq., New York. 


We have a splendid collec- 
n of Fireplaces modeled 
1 "Po ympeian Stone. Origin- 
designs promptly and 
carefully followed. 





Our large illustrated Cat- 
alogue F, full of home and 
garden ornament sugges- 


ns, sent free. 
THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


e Largest Manufacturers 
f Ornamental Stone 
220 Lexington Ave., New Yor 
Factory: Asteria, L. I. 












































REAL ESTATE 









GEdaqemont Estate 
At Scarsdale Station 


The ideal realization of out-of-town living 
Refined surroundings, protected social environment 
Directly on the new Bronx River Parkway 
All improvements; half hour electric trains 


ae oa os. 
if 

| ere ts os : ; 
jacarsdale Conpartpz 
] oe) 

* JWarren Thayer: Press@=3(aif 
| Scarsdale 503 Fifth Avez 
INewYork __—_ NewYork City. "rm 








Booklet E on request 








‘The desire of every one is naturally enough for in- 
dividuality; and a house should express the character 
of its occupant. Individuality, however, is not contrast; 
and the cry of so many prospective home-builders for 
‘something different’ can be met just as well in harmony 
with the adjoining houses as out of harmony.” , 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 
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since she had her Bissell Sweeper. The drudgery 
is all eliminated and the sweeping done quickly and 
thoroughly without raising a cloud of dust. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL-BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


weighs but five or six pounds, is easily carried from 
room to room, and when the sweeping is done requires 
no further attention than the mere pressing of a 
lever—to empty the pans. No arduous and dusty 
“cleaning out,” no cumbersome attachments, nothing 
to stumble over—sets in a corner space ro x 15 inches. 
Just a light, effective, silent little machine that has 
proce over twelve million housewives during the 
ast thirty-seven years. Made in plainly practical styles 
with case of the staple cabinet woods, up to the most 
ornate in design and finish. Prices $2.75 to $5.75, 
at all first-class dealers, 

Booklet, ‘Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping,” 
on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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odorless white wood. 


The McCray is the quality refrigerator with every refinement of 
construction to make it the highest achievement of convenience, health- 
Perfectly fitting doors, thick insulation, 


fulness and satisfaction. 
beautiful finish. 


The outside icing feature which may be added to any McCray avoids the ice man 
Special equipment for ice water cooler and handy 
U. S. Pure Food Labora- 


tracking up the kitchen floor. 





The pleasure of afternoon 


tea or of any meal is height- 
ened by the satisfaction of serv- 
ing dainty foods which you know 
are pure. You can be sure that all 

‘ provisions will be kept delightfully 
cool, fresh and untainted by odors or 
decay if you put them in a 


McCray Refrigerator 


Germs cannot thrive in the clear, cold dry air that is con- 
stantly flooding every portion of the interior of the McCray. 
Easiest cleaned linings of opal glass, porcelain, enamel and 


racks for cooling bottled beverages may also be included. 


tories and the most luxurious residences and institutions in the world use the McCray. 
A wide range of stock sizes offers a choice to suit the smallest or largest family. 
Every new or remodeled house should have a special built-in McCray for convenience 


and saving of steps. 


Write for free book ‘‘How to Use a Refrigerator’’ and any of the following catalogs:' 


. 90—Regular Sizes for Residences, 

. 73—For Florists. 

.49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions, 
. 69—For Grocers. 

. 60—For Meat Markets. 

. A.H. Built-to-order for Residences, 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
572 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in the following cities: 


ter yeamore Sts. 
Louis, 304 No. Third Ave. New 
San Francisco, and Stockton Sts. W. 
ai Bee. LiMacket St, Comba Soc 
e , S. C., 
t. » 82 Marietta St. Cincinnati, 
E, 4th St. indianapolis, 1116 Prospect St. 


For branch salesrooms in other cities see your 
lecal phone directory. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT. 





tion—of a building that its beauty depends, for all de- 
tail is lost at the distance of a hundred feet, and only 
the outlines and the large shadows remain.’ 
—Extract from Aymar 
structive work, “One Hundred Country Homes’—A book 
that every 


“It is in the main upon the mass—or general propor- 


mbury’s interesting and _ in- 


ouse Beautiful subscribcr should own. 




































Send To-da for my 1913 
y edition of 

>| STRICTLY MODERN HOMES 
ui This book contains a large col- 
Bilection of the very latest style 
costing from $700 to $10,- 
1000. Showing floor plans, exter- 
ior and interior views, complete 
description and cost to 50c 

erect. Price i 



















(Largest Exc usive Carpet Sweeper Manufacturers C, M, ESSEBAGGER, Arebitect 
in the World.) 416 Sinclair Ave,, N. E, 
(32) Grand Rapids. Mich. 
. 





THE SWISSCHALET SPECIALISTS 


200 FIFTH AVE. 


Architects 
Ask for Folder 3 


NEW YORE 
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IS A $1000. 3-ROOM | CYPRESS COTTAGE 





IT IS 


ALI 
Vi LIT 


T LIBRAR} 


ABOUT RIGHT? WELL, HERE 


And a joy and a blessing it will be to anyone with a i plot of earth to 


FULL PLANS & SPECIFICATIONS FREE 


Ample for any competent carpenter to build from. Above estimate of cost is a fair averag 


WRITE RIGHT NOW for VOL. 32, of the CYPRESS to 











PEOPL! wi 
TLE HOM 


Think . ——— 

Learn now— Also ask for Vol. 1 with U. S. Gov't y 
Go better report on Cypress, and full list a 
Buying of these 35 invaluable text books. 





Remember—We recommend Cypress Lumber only where it_is your one best bt 








Let our “ALL’-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our enti: a 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ‘ASSN.. 


12066 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS at YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US 
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ORRESPON DENCE} Jes 





e editor of ‘= department will be glad to describe in 
1 ation ot a single room, or to give general 
ns for several rooms, in re] ply to letters from 
bscribers to THe House huavts8e, But it is 
» charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
1 be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

itor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
1 on one side of the paper only, The full name 

der Power be written on all plans and letters. 





AN ATTIC BEDROOM 


My problem is an attic chamber with slanting 
x in an old house in the country. The views 

st attractive and the room receives a good 
light. Shall I consider the slant as wall 

g, and how shall | paper the room? I 

wish to use it as a bedroom, but as a sort 

ly and quiet room away from the rest of the 


I like warm colors, but do not wish 

room gaudy. Autumn leaf tints are always 

Also, please tell me what to do with a dark 
g-room where the paper grows moldy. 

H. L. s. B 

nny attic chamber is a pleasant place and 

re glad to give you some suggestions. If 


wish a restful room we would suggest plain 


walls, using either paper or canvas. There is an 


unc for a 
y. Carry this material up the straight part 
the wall and tint the ceiling a pale yellow. 

Use green sash curtains of a material as coarse 

cloth. During the brightest part of 

keep these drawn, as the room will seem 

On the floor 

greenish matting with one or two Belgian 


lored burlap, which is very effective 


a 
monk § 
1e lay 

light with its canvas walls. 


rugs in green, tan and orange. These are 
attractive. If you need portiéres, 
cloth. With the exception of the 
rugs, the furnishings are all plain. Buy cretonnes 
red-browns, deep 


for 


and very 


nk Ss 


autumn shades you like, 
Use 


couch 


and orange. this a screen, pil- 
chair cushions. 
curtains instead of 
would fit into the 
11 do not mention furniture. 


green would be effective, 


ws for a big and for 


you prefer cretonne 
lain green they scheme. 
: Cast-off pieces 
so also would 
two or three willow chairs painted orange. Tone 
the latter with plain green cushions and 
for for the 
any. would not 
but willow 


1 pieces are sometimes made very 


cushions 
We 


chair, 


ur cretonne 


green 
re + f 


advise 
and 
attractive 
Bookshelves painted green would 


you need 


ushions on every 
hions. 


armonious. 


A BOY’S ROOM 


ym is very large, measuring 33 feet long 








By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide tor both the experienced and an 


collector 11 


the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, bras 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed the century mat 
Good reading also for all who wish an intelligent appreciation of th 


value and sentiment of “old things.” 
Present subscribers to The 


Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts, sending one new yearly subscription ($ y $1. rdditic I 
Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


House Be 





ut 15 feet wide. It is on the third floor, 

admired by every one for its size. There 
vindows in the room, two on each end. 

or is bare. 

ne side of the room J] 
ne on the other side. 

ere is an excellent place for a cozy cor- 


want a bed, and 


1 


Would you advise one in a boy’s room? 
low would you arrange the two beds? 
would be the best color and kind of 


What 


Give me a good list of different articles and 
that make a show for my room. 


Would plants look silly in a boy’s room? 
What would you advise for the bare floor? 
Would a collection of pipes suit for a boy’s 








Please tell me other things, including fur- 
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|| How to Install 
” Your Own Modern 
Heating System 


Save all cost of skilled labor. Save on 
all material. Save money on all improve- 
ments. Post yourself on the new practical Gib- 
bons method. Every detail explained in my new, 
big book. Every home, even the smallest cottage can now have 
the best modern heating plant and running water, at enormous 
saving. My book explains how you can easily afford these im- 
provements and luxuries. It shows how and where you can 
save. Send for this valuable book and get it post-paid free. 


e i b b ons 9 My great book tells you how to install 
lern heating plant or your own 

New Method water system. ew money-saving 
method. Steam or hot water heating 

plants. Complete plans and instruction furnished to you frce. 
Churches, hafis and schools can have these improvements at a 


low cost. My free book explainsall. Send for it today. 














































Modern Bath Room 


Install your own plumbing system and have all the 


comforts and advantages of running water. The 
ctical Gibbons method enables you to have neat, modern 
th-room and save all heavy plumbing bills. You get guaran- 
teed material and you save on everything. My book proves 
this to you. Write for this book today 


Book Free 


My new book gives you greater buying power than 
your local dealer. It is for you the most valuable 
catalog and book of instruction ever issued. Thousands of 
things illustrated and priced. Hot water and steam heating 

lants, gasoline engines, hydraulic rams, pipes, pumps, electric 
Tighti plants, acetylene lighting plants, all accessories. 
} ame Fl guaranteed the highest quality at direct, bed-rock 

bottom prices. 
= 


Fill out the coupon nowand mail it today. 
Or copy it on a post-card or letter and , 4 


contractors and builders need my 
wondutul now beck. Fil out ead & 
send and = = get 

my post-pai ree. 
Weite today. Pu wip aaa? 


Dept. 5706 
DAYTON ¢ 


paid free to me. 





Send Coupon 7 FreeBoot 


Coupon 


send it without delay. Home owners @ M. J. Gibbons 


Dayton, Ohio 
Dear Sir: Please send me copy of 
iatnall seeder phasttlag, being and 
° i modern . heati 
M.J.Gibbons y lighting systems. ‘Ee ae be be 

bottom prices on material. “Send all post- 
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etlative Beauty 


Is Not A Matter of Cost- 


Hy-tex proves it 


Hy-tex Brick 


with its pliable, soft-colored units gives more beauty and 
individuality to a wall than is possible with any other 
material. You know the discoloration of stucco and the 
frailty of wood. Then reflect on the permanence of Hy-tex 
—its elimination of painting and repair costs! ‘To make 
any judgment fair to yourself you need our new booklet““Genuine Econ- 
nomy in Home-Building.” Send for your copy today—a postal will do. 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Company 


Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CHICAGO, ILL., Chamber of Commerce Bldg MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Security Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 0O., Schofield Bldg. NEW YORK CITY, 381 Fourth Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Board of Trade Bldg. OMAHA, NEB., Bee Bldg. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Gumbel Bidg PHILADELPHIA, PA., Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 11 East Lexington St. WASHINGTON, D. C., Colorado Bldg. 














tions. 








cussing its development and _ possibilities. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES fimaz emury, 1 


Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new American architecture—New England, Southern and Dutch Colonial. 
The American Farmhouses, Elizabethan and Modern English, Spanish or Mission, etc.—explaining its many sources and dis- 
The too illustrations show the best types of modern country homes in different 
parts of the country. The book makes an instant appeal through its outward appearance—binding, paper, type and illustra- 


Size, 10x 11 inches. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 
Present subscribers to THe House BeautiFuL may secure the book by send- 
ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 additional. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Business and Home ° 
Property and Life 





All kinds of functions to suit ail conditions of service. 
in your town sells them. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The best dealer 


Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. Corbin P. & F 
of New York 


Corbin Division 
Philadelphia 
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Ho Te ee rc ce eT TTT TTT TT TS TTTTTTTTUT TULL n ceca 
i : When planning sbring building, figure on u 
O. J. Gette, Architect, New York D ter ENGLISH WOLE 
ideal f QUms 
Preserve and t eauit 
Special preservative oils tect fr the ele 
prevent dry and wet rot; y = out the beaut 
texture and grain of the y Best English g 
ments used—colors cannot Better than pair 
less than half. Recommends \ ousands of ar 
Write for stain y g ) B 
DEXTER BROTH! ( Broad Street 


BRANCHES: 1133 Broadway. New York 218 Race St., Ph 
Also makers of Petrif« ment ’ 
AGENTS: H. M. Hooker ¢ »., Chicago; I 
ald, Grand Rapids; Northern Brick & Supply 





Paul; F. T. Crowe & Co.. Seat Tac 
Wash., and we Ore.; R. Mo C. Bullingt 
Richmon R. Hale, 818 Hennon Bidg 


d; A. 
leans; Hoffschiaeger Co., Honolulu; and DE ALERS 











bac c 
would be better. 
all unless you had too many of them. 


motive 


as the motif for decoration. 
and inexpensive paper in 
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that would make a boy’s room look sensi- 
ittractive and pretty. 
E. H. E. 
15X33, we see that the 
s rather narrow in proportion to its length, 
vould therefore suggest a plain paper of a 
green or brown with a lighter ceiling. 
medium brown would be attractive and make 
ellent background for pictures and other 
igs which you would wish to place against 
walls. We 


would be effective, 


m the dimensions, 


send you a sample of brown 
and with it could be 
and yellow curtains, 
woodwork is natural pine or some other 
] 


a light yellow ceiling 


light color, this scheme would be better than any 


the wood- 
ined a light brown and that will be even 
desirable, but for the present the combina- 


her. Perhaps some day you can have 





will be satisfactory. A floor painted brown 

an vered with good substantial rugs, thick 
ugh to lie flat, would make the room 
nsible,” and also very pleasant. Or, if you 

t care to go to the expense of rugs, or can- 

xe them from some other part of the house, 


wn terry would make a good covering for 


r, with small rugs before the beds, wash- 


hould advise iron beds placed at one end 
room in opposite corners, with the wash- 
nd bureau between; the beds to be placed 
are against the narrow 
Fifteen feet will give space for this ar- 


the headboards 


ment, and will separate the bedroom por- 
f the room from the rest of the apartment. 
ra boy’s room nothing is better than Mission 
ire. Pine could be used if oak is too ex- 
ive. Two firm straight-back chairs would 
needed. Two comfortable armchairs should 
the room also, and these could be of rat- 
A burlap screen would 
and would shut off the 
If the windows interfere 
the arrangement of the furniture as sug- 
sted, the washstand could be placed near the 
of one bed, and the bureau near the foot 
1e other. Our plan is to keep the bedroom 
furniture in one part of the room, using the 


painted olive-green. 
oreat convenience, 
ureau and washstand. 


+1 
section as a sitting-room. 


On the south side 
could be placed. 


\ firm table is a necessity. 


the room, low bookcases 


Perhaps you will not have many books at first, 





the number will increase, and it is necessary 


have a convenient case to put them in. 

We would not advise a cozy corner. A high- 
k seat or settle with one or two cushions 
Plants would not be “silly” at 
A big fern 
a rubber plant on a firm stand would be a 


1 


great addition to the room. 


A BLUE-AND-WHITE BEDROOM 
Your suggestions will be much appreciated for 
blue-and-white bedroom for a little girl of 
leven. I thought of using the cornflower as a 
I am perplexed about curtains and drap- 

ries. I want it simple and not expensive. 

A. M. S. 

For the blue-and-white room use the cornflower 
There is a pretty 
this pattern. The 
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Modern Sleeping Porch Fitted with Wilson’s Blinds 
Practically makes an Outdoor Room of the ordi- Ks 
nary porch; a room at night,a porch by day. \ a 


WILSON’S’ VENETIAN 


for outside and inside of town and country 
houses; very durable, convenient and artistic. 


Special Outside Venetians 


Lg ome g and useful form of Venetian 
yet devised for porches and windows ; 
excludes the sun, admits the breeze. 


Write for Venetian Catalog No. 2 
Orders should be placed now for 
summer delivery. 


Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co. 
3,5 & 7W. 29th St., New York 
Also Inside Venetians; Rolling 
Partitions, Rolling Steel Shut- }/ 
ters, Burglar and Fireproof Steel }\ 
| Curtains, Wood Block Floors. 

















By-Paths in Collecting 
By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


“By-Paths in Collecting” fills, among books of its 


kind, a place that is uniaue. ‘To those who already 
know the highroad of the collector, these paths will be 
full of an interest that needs no comment. On readers 
who have not yet travelled the collector’s thorough- 
fare, the book will exercise a peculiar allurement; the 
bvways will lead back to the highroad—by what un- 
guessed and thrilling ways! 

Cover Design by Leon V. Solon. 

Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock. 

Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Grennan. 


Eighty Inserts. Nearly 600 pages. 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents. 
Present subscribers to he House Beautiful may se- 
eure the book by sending one new yearly subscription 
($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. Address 


The House Beautiful, *“SNEw York CITY 























ix Screws— 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and the 
saving is $13.25. Now if your time is worth more than 


$2.21 a minute, don’t read any further. 
$415 










This advertisement is for those who 
want high-grade furniture at rock-bottom 
prices and approve a selling plan that 
actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 


buy Come-Packt Furniture for 
these substantial reasons. 
Here is an example of Come 
Packt economy. 

This handsome table is Come-Packt Price $11.75 
Quarter-Sawn White Oak, with Shipping Weight 1501bs. 
tich, dcep, natural markings; . 
honestly made; beautifully Sold on a Year’s Trial 
finished to your order. Heigh, —_———o__—_ ————_ 


30 inches; top, 44x28 inches; [@ SECTIONAL 
legs, 2%4 inches square. Two 
drawers; choice of Old Brass 
or Wood Knobs. It comes to FURNITURE 


you in four sections, packed 
in a compact crate, shipped at knock-down rates. 

Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six minutes 
you have a table that would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


Tor living, dining or bedroom. Color plates how the 
exquisite finish and upholstering. Factory prices. Write 
for it today and we will send it to you by return mail. (11) 
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AN you imagine a cleaner 
or more delightful effect 
in your home than wood- 

work made white with Vitralite? 
Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 

finished with Vitralite, showing its porcelain-like 
gloss. It is tough, durable and water-proof, 
whether used inside or outside, on wood, metal 
or plaster. Vitralite is economical, easy to apply 

| and will not show brush marks nor turn yellow 
like most enamels. 

On your floors and linoleum, whether old or new, 
**61°* Floor Varnish will give you a finish that 
is water-proof, heel-proof and mar-proof. Test it 
yourself. Send for 

Free Floor Booklet and Sample Panel 


finished with ‘‘61.’’ Hit it with a hammer — 
you may dent the wood but the varnish won't 
crack. Also send for booklet Decorative Interior 
Finishing. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified 
by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 8 
Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 23 Court- 
wright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 








FLOOR VARNISH 
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By-Paths in Collecting 





A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur collector in 
the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed the century mark. 
Good reading also for all who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 


value and sentiment of “old things.” 


Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book b: 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts, sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 








Furniture Co., 204 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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TIFFANY ® STVDIOS io 
, 


Distinction in the Dining Room 


WW) order proportion, balance and architectural 
NYY ester are united with color harmony and 
% convenience, the decorations and furnishings 
of the home evoke admiration and respect. The 
above illustration shows how admirably dignity 
may be preserved without any sacrifice of perma- 
nent comfort and charm. Assistance is offered in 
devising schemes for a single room or a whole 
residence which possess character and individ- 
uality and if blue prints are sent we shall be 
pleased to submit suggestions and estimates. 


Ba TIFFANY @) STVDIOS: 


347-3555 MADISON R45™ ST.NEW YORK CITY = 


CHICAGO OFFICE,ORCHESTRA BVILDING~ BOSTON OFFICE. LAWRENCE BVILDING 






























ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMEN 


The Home Service Bureau iiLicd SS 











Fiomes of individuality 


We offer to discriminating readers oe Ye House Be auti ful the opportunity; 
purchase, for a nominal sum, REPRI of ORI had Al _ ANS and SPECI 
CATIONS of some of the recent a o lea 1e fic 





Domestic Architecture. NO STOCK PLANS. NO BOOKS ‘TO “SELL. 
We invite correspondence with prospective hon Ss ar will send 


photos of the completed buildings and sketches of “floor Bd for inspect 
Your opportunity to secure the results of = vidual w« 8 by well known Ar 
tects for a fraction of the cost _ the original client. I et now your requireme 
We can meet them. TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES AND BUNGAL ows 





THE HOUSECRAFT ASSOCIATION. Chamber of Commerce Bldg., CHICAG 
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ound is white, with a rather scattered design 
in blue and pale green. Use straw-colored mat- 
ting, with blue-and-white Japanese rugs. Paint 
the woodwork a very dark blue. White muslin 
curtains are advised, with a Berea portiere at 
the door leading into the hall. This will permit 
air, which is a necess:ty in summer, and yet shuts 
the room off from the hall. Cretonne in corn- 
flower design should be used for the white iron 
bed, and a straight-back upholstered chairs 
could have slips of the same material. The pine 
bureau and round wooden table could be painted 
either ivory-white or dark blue. If the latter, 
»ver the tops with dotted muslin, finished with 
a wide ruffle. With white painted furniture use 
rgandie covers. They will launder well, and 
thus be always fresh and dainty. The washstand 
set will be the hardest thing to find in satisfactory 
shape and color. There is a Japanese blue ware 
which is excellent for this purpose and reasonable 














in nrice 
n price. 


A LAVENDER BEDROOM 


I am furnishing a guest-room, and wish to use 
lavender. Will you give me a complete scheme 
for walls, rugs, and draperies? The woodwork 
is painted ivory-white and my furniture is ma- 
hogany, with the exception of the bedstead, which 
is brass, but very good brass, quite plain, and 
without the objectionable rosettes and curves seen 
in most brass beds. Otherwise the room is bare. 
I must have curtains, rugs, etc. I wish you would 
also make suggestions for a blue-and-white bed- 
room. I have four blue-and-white coverlets; two 
old ones, and two made in a craft store. 

A. GB 

There are several good lavender schemes, the 
simplest being to choose a paper in a wistaria, 
iris, or other flower pattern, and use rugs and 
curtains to harmonize. A wistaria design is good. 
Lilac and violet papers are not quite the right 

lor, nor are these flowers so well adapted to 
decorative treatment. With a wistaria paper, 
plain curtains are advised, and rugs in which 
lavender and green predominate. Over-curtains, 
of lavender, raw silk with white muslin or net 
against the glass, would be effective. Sometimes 
a figured cretonne is used with excellent results, 
the pattern matching the paper as closely as pos- 
sible. We would not advise curtains of cretonne, 
but a few slip-overs for the furniture would be 
lecidedly decorative. With a brass bed, a good 
effect is obtained with a French bolster of cre- 
tonne, and a counterpane to match. 

Blue-and-white rooms have been described else- 
where. If you wish to use one coverlet as 2 
portiére, another as a bedspread, and a third as 
a couch cover, we would advise plain walls of 
\labastine, chosen to accord with the coverlets, 
or a white paper with a blue crown. The latter 
would have to be chosen with great care, or you 
vould get away from the old-fashioned idea which 
should be paramount in such a room. Blue-and- 
white rugs may always be obtained, and there are 
pretty toilet-sets in Japanese blue pottery, plain 
blue which wear well and are prettier than the 

rdinary blue-and-white sets. 

\ pleasing departure from the usual blue-and- 
white room is to use a white paper with an old- 
fashioned blue border and to have all the figured 
stuffs of the same quaint patterns. 
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THIS RESIDENCE 


stands on the Massachusetts shore 
close to the sea. It is exposed to the 
damp, salt air and to the severest of 
weather changes. It was built some 
years ago and 


KNO-BURN 


Expanded Metal Lath 


was used as a base for the stucco. 

To-day it is as free from cracks as 
it was the day it was finished. There 
is no deterioration apparent. 

This house is one of the hundreds 
that were built upon KNO-BURN 
EXPANDED METAL LATH and 
have withstood wind and weather suc- 
cessfully. And the secret is that metal 
lath prevents cracking. 

More cracks come from the warping 
of wood lath than from settling 
foundations. Let us send you our 
Booklet No. 85 on “Stucco Houses.” 
It will tell you why you can’t afford 
to build without 


KNO-BURN 
Expanded Metal Lath 


We are the largest exclusive manu- 
facturers of metal lath in the World. 
We make your building problems our 
every day study. Our Engineering 
Department is always at your service 
to advise and confer with you. Write 


The Northwestern Expanded Metal Co. 
955 Old Colony Building) | CHICAGO 











“Harmony of house and grounds is most important, 
and a house should grow naturally from the ound, 
not to be set upon it as if it had been dropped there 
haphazard,”’ 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 

















“Baby Go Wilf ’ou?” 


Nothing pleases baby more than to be 
taken everywhere mother goes. The 
way to do so is with an 











Tnot . 
at your On cars and trains, into crowded 
dealer's, streets and elevators, you can take the 
write baby without trouble and never lift it 
us for Bae pal a ous and hg 
as rests gently on the ground, 
Cata- ready to stand there or be carried on 
logue arm with wheels out of sight. Can 
and be used as a high chair, bassinet, 
Sroet mes jumper, etc. Be sure to get the 
rial ; genuine. 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 
2742 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, U0. 
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| The Beauty of an Italian Garden 
| Modernized by Concrete 


Even less pretentious country homes may now have the 
formal beauty of Italian gardens by an artistic use of con- : 
crete in building terraces and balustrades, gateways, pergolas, ‘ 
~~ peristyles, aquariums, sundials, sidewalks, flower vases, etc., f 
on the place. Concrete blends beautifully with the land- 5 
scape, as did the marble and stone of an earlier period. It 1s 

also fireproof and everlasting; requires no upkeep; never looks 4 
old and shabby from time and exposure. For best results, use i 


UNIVERSAL cement 


Ni We invite inquiries for booklets and assistance in planning 
E and executing concrete work. Write us for information on 4 
any subject relating to the use of cement. The following 
free booklets are full of interest and information: 





be Concrete Silos Concrete Sidewalks 
j Concrete Surfaces Concrete in the Country 
Small Farm Buildings of Concrete 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 








CHICAGO ..+ +. 72 WEST ADAMS STREET 

PITTSBURGH 2. 0 2 sce FRICK BUILDING 

MINNEAPOLIS . .SECURITY BANK BUILDING 
PLANTS AT CHICAGO ANNUAL OUTPUT 
AND PITTSBURGH 12,000,000 BARRELS 
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HOW TO SELECT A HOME THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL METHOD 


@ When the time arrives for the establishment of a home, expressive of one’s taste and 
meeting the requirement of one’s family, difficulties are at once met with. 

@ The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau will guard you from the pitfalls that 
many home-seekers have found all too late. We have on file complete maps and time 
tables and full information regarding Real Estate conditions; and through our 
correspondents in all parts of the country we can suggest to you just the place that 
you are looking for. 

@ We have no property to sell, therefore are not prejudiced. When we begin to hunt 
for your home we put an expert on the hunt—one who knows every suburb and district 
in and around New York. 

@ Only when we find exactly the homes that seem to meet your requirements will we 
put you in touch with the agent or owner. 

C Put your home problem up to us. Address: HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr., 


1 Medison Ave. The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau, New York city 
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HAND BOOK 


Showing by 
Clear & Concise 
Illustrations 


Details 


of a remarkable & 
unique collection of 
Wedding Jilver, 
Table China, 
Glassware, 
Mahogany, 
Clocks, etc. 


Suitable for Wedding 
‘ and, Personal Giftu. 


Now Ready for 
Distribution by 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE Co 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelerv, 
JSilversmitky, Heraldists, Jiationeru: 


Chestnut. Sireet Philadelphia 


Special Photographs of any 
Article or copy of HAND 
BOOK, promptly forwarded 
by post-upon request. 














LEND A PECULIAR CHARM TO ENGLISH 
HOMES, BUT ENGLISHMEN RARELY 
SCREEN THEIR WINDOWS. 

YOU CAN NOW AMERICANIZE THE 
GOOD OLD ENGLISH CASEMENT FOR 
YOUR NEW HOUSE BY EQUIPPING EACH 
SASH WITH ONE OF OUR ‘“‘HOLDFAST”’ 
or “BULL-DOG” ADJUSTERS TO OP- 
ERATE THEM EASILY AND QUICKLY FROM 
INSIDE THE SCREENS AND STORM SASH 

POSTALIZE US TODAY FOR A PICTURE BOOKLET 





IFUL 


ENGLISH CASEMENTS 


CASEMENT HDWE. CO., 58 Broadway Building, Chicag 














TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 





A LL the world loves a garden; and next to 
A a garden,.a garden book; and next to a 
garden book, a garden magazine. 

House BEAUTIFUL always has a good deal 
about gardens. Each issue gives valuable 
nd suggestions along the lines of landscape 
the laying out of small grounds, 
ig, and kindred themes. The editors be- 


litecture, 


it a garden bears the same relation to a 
ise that a frame does to a picture. They also 
ve in the garden possibilities of city lots and 

traditional back yard. But there is one 
1 in the year when the frame, so to speak, 
of greater importance tian the picture, 
garden than the house. 


nes 
Then it is that gar- 
specialists all over the country are repre- 
1 in THe House BEAvtTIFUL. 
pages of the forthcoming issue of the 
magazine will be full of garden lore, varied to 
it many 


i 1€ 
tastes. There wili be unique arti- 
cles on Small Gardens, and by way of contrast, 
three pages devoted to A Millionaire’s Hobby. 
» author, Robert H. Moulton, tells us that 

f is supposed to be the fad of this particular 
iillionaire, but really it is his wonderful gar- 
In spite of the cost, it holds many sug- 

tions for those who are not millionaires; 
therwise it might not have found its way 
the pages of this magazine. From this 
lern triumph in landscape architecture the 
ider may turn backward to an old, old gar- 

1 located at Morven, Princeton, N. J., once 
home of Richard Stockton, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Morven has 
celebrated its two-hundredth anni- 
ry, and for the occasion Dr. Henry Van 
composed a motto for the new sun-dial. 
Helen M. Stevens will describe A Small 
Japanese Garden, quite unlike that elaborate 
J nesque affair which caused a visiting Japan- 
general to exclaim, “Wonderful! We have 
hing like it in Japan.” The Gardening 
Woman, by Anne Higginson Spicer, will prove 
pri shtly reading. Other timely topics will 


cently 


Rock Gardens, by Elizabeth Bootes Clark. 
Suburban Planting, by S. Keal. 

Garden Pottery, by Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr. 
Home-Made Garden Accessories of Con- 


crete, by Ethel M. Colson, showing what has 
een done by amateurs. 


Making Your Grounds Beautiful With 
Water, by T. A. Tefft. 

The Use of the Pergola in California, by 
Horatio F. Stoll. 

Reviews of Garden Books, by Clarence 


Moores Weed. 


Houses will have a brief but important word. 
In Collaborative Building, Aymar Embury, II, 
will analyze several charming houses at For- 
est Hills Gardens, founded by Mrs. Russell 
That ever old and always new prob- 
lem, servants’ rooms, will be discussed by 
Charles E. White, Jr., under the heading, 
Where Does Your Servant Live? The regu- 
lar departments will be included as usual, Mr. 
Wagner and Mr. Weed giving interesting and 
helpful hints. Under Old China the _ recent 


Sage. 


| | Samson Sale will be touched upon, showing 


| by illustration several rare plates and platters. 


| | which made new records in the way of prices 
= 
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“s planning for your new home, consider carefully 
the question of its fire-safe construction with 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof; warme? inter, cooler in ‘ime 

Natco Hollow Tile construction represents ntag ne who plans to build can afford 
to overlook. Speed in construction, enhanced it ie and ena \n important advantage of 
Natco walls is the fact that the interior is insula sudd treme atmospheric changes by the 
blanket of dead air which completely surrounds \ hot s materially less heating equipment. 

Natco Throughout is a term of fire-safe const I inkit tl nvictions of architects, builders 
and building investors. It means fireproof constr pat I nd roof, and complete security 
against the destruction of your home by fire. Tl ¢ P's rms is not of sufficient importance 
to weigh against the many advantages pret. 

f our 64-page handbook 


ATCO has been used for 
An invaluable 


J 
‘ 


Read up this form of construction before you go a 
“Fireproof Houses’? Contains 8o photog: apl of 

exterior wall construction at costs between $4, a plans. 
guide to’ the prospective builder. 


Mailed anywhere for 20c. in postage. Write for 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@FING - Si saniins 


Dept. K PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANI Offices in All Principal Cities 


Organized 1889 
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IDEAL CONSTRUCTION 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


ideal necessarily involves consideration of several dif- 
ferent features, of which, in the order of their importance, 
durability, artistic quality and economy, are the three 
most important. Bearing these three features in mind, let us take 
up, step by step, the construction of a country house and find out 
how we would go about building a perfect house, were we not 
limited by cost, difficulty of obtaining material or other factors. 

The first step taken in the construction of any house is the 
excavation, and this should be about two feet larger than the 
walls to be built within it, to give plenty of room for pointing up 
the exterior walls and laying a drain. So far as the material for 
the foundation walls goes, either concrete, brick, stone or terra- 
cotta blocks make a satisfactory wall, but all of them should be 
carefully protected against the percolation of water into the 
cellar by cement mortar. Waterproofing by means of tar and tar- 
paper is perhaps ideal, except in the matter of cost, but the point- 
ing up the exterior of a good stone wall with mortar composed 
of about one part of cement to two of sand with a little of any 
of the standard waterproofing compounds added, gives a perma- 
nent and satisfactory finish, provided there is under draining ; the 
same thing is true of any of the other cellar wall constructions 
mentioned, except that they should be plastered all over the ex- 
terior with a 4%” coat of cement mortar composed in the same 
proportions as the pointing for the stone wall. 

The real reason that water is found in the cellars of so many 
houses is that the soil immediately around the walls is filled in 
after the building is constructed, and has not the same density 
that the original and undisturbed soil possesses. Water therefore 
runs down the outside of foundation walls and wherever it finds 
a hole or porous spot seeps through. If we make it easier for the 
water to run somewhere else it will not enter the cellar ; and this 
result is best obtained by laying a tile drain completely around 
the foundation wall and covering it with broken stone on all sides. 
Cross drains should go below the cellar floor, especially if there 
is any indication of springs in the excavated area. The cellar 
floor should be constructed of from 4” to 5” of concrete, composed 
of one part of cement, two of sand and four of fine broken stone, 
with an upper coat of one part of cement to two of sand with 
waterproofing compound added as for the exterior pointing. This 
floor should be sloped so as to pitch to a bell trap run into one of 
the cellar drains. This method will produce a dry cellar which 
can be washed out with a hose and which will never require 
repairs. 

When the soil is very sandy, as it is in Long Island and similar 
parts of the country, under draining is hardly necessary, the sand 
itself is so porous that it takes the place of any draining. It 
might be well to mention here that the usual stone wall 18” to 20” 
in thickness requires no footing course since it is wide enough to 
distribute the load of the building over on the soil below the 
foundation without compressing it, but the brick, concrete or 
terra-cotta block wall, which, for different types of structure, 
would vary from 10” to 14” in thickness, require footings from 
18” to 24” wide and about 10” thick, so that the soil may not be 
compressed and unequal settlement. result. 

The first floor would best be supported on steel girders carried 
by brick piers or steel columns. Personally I prefer the steel 
cement filled round columns to the brick piers, because of their 
smaller size and neater appearance; they must of course have 
good-sized footings below them, perhaps 24” to 30” square and a 
foot thick. Of the various types of floor construction employed, 
the most familiar for country work is that in which wood beams 
carry the floor. This type I do not particularly admire, not so 
much because it is not fireproof, since it is almost impractical to 
make the average building fireproof, but because all wood shrinks 
in winter and swells in summer, tending to crack the plaster, and 
also because it requires a very heavy floor to be rigid and a 
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fire. Of course, a floor like this in an office 


finished with concrete, but concrete in a coun- 


agreeable type of flooring. Probably the best 
\d flooring nailed to wood strips, laid over 
iction and the space between the strips filled 


in with cheap concrete. 

We have not yet found a substitute for wood which in any sense 
takes its place, either from the points of beauty or durability. 
Of course, wood is not fireproof, and if a man is looking for a 
fireproof house he will probably seek some other method of 
flooring ; in fact, at the present time two of my clients are using 
respectively one a cement floor with carpet strips set around the 
edge so that the whole may be carpeted, and the other one of the 
new patent floors composed of magnesia and woodfibre which are 
reasonably easy to walk on, fairly durable and can be obtained in 
any color. The use of carpets before the present vacuum-clean- 
ing system was invented could hardly have been permissible, but 
with vacuum cleaning it seems to me the principal objection to 
carpeted floors has been done away with, and this method of fin- 
ishing floors is by no means bad, Although the magnesia floors 
cannot be regarded as having as yet completely passed out of the 
experimental stage, good results have been obtained by some 
makers of them, but unless very carefully laid they have a tend- 
ency not to adhere sely to the concrete below, so that as one 
walks over them one occasionally strikes places with a hollow 
sound which is intensely disagreeable, and in at least some of 
them the top surface is not perfectly non-absorbent, so that when 
they are scrubbed the surface disintegrates and becomes rough. 
This objection is, however, not to be found in all the floors, and 
in the ideal house I would use such a floor for my kitchen, pantry, 
laundry, etc., with a wood floor in the bedrooms and living-rooms. 

The problem of wall construction is again a difficult one, since 
it is there that utility and beauty are most likely to conflict. The 
outside walls must be damp-proof, non-shrinking, bad conductors 
of heat, so that the house may be cool in summer and warm in 
winter, and have a surface which is artistically beautiful. These 
results can, I think, best be obtained by a facing of one of the 
beautiful soft texture bricks recently being marketed so widely, 
on a body of terra-cotta blocks, preferably blocks with a double 
air space. The brick facing to those who care for a brick house 
(and I am one of tl } cannot be improved from an artistic 
point of view. In regard to durability good makes of bricks are 
non-absorbent, so that no water enters their pores, and freezing 
splits off the faces; they never require painting or repairing, and 
as they grow older they improve in appearance. Stucco is only 
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Interesting Brick Treatment of a Country House, Showing a Strong English Feeling 


slightly less desirable than brick, and indeed for certain types of 
design is required. The common objection to stucco is that it is 
apt to crack, but this is not true when it is applied carefully over 
a masonry wall, and surprisingly beautiful results can be obtained 
by mixing coloring matters of various kinds in the stucco, 
although these coloring matters should be so constituted as not 


to impair the strength of the cement, and not to change color 
under the influence of the weather. While this somewhat re- 
stricts the field of color there is still a wide range running from 
white to dark brown, with various shades of red, buff, gray and 
ivory, which can be readily obtained and which do not disinte- 
grate. The terra-cotta backing, since it is hollow, encloses a 
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certain amount of air in the wall, and it is well known that the 
best insulating material known is a thin layer of quiet air. Terra- 
cotta walls are therefore excellent non-conductors, since in addi- 
tion to air space enclosed within the terra-cotta they are them- 
selves slightly porous. The interior partitions would best be built 
of terra-cotta blocks either 4” or 6” in thickness according to the 
weight they have to support or where the upper walls are carried 
on the _ partition 


walls of double 
thickness are re- 
quired to support 


this weight. Terra- da _- 
cotta blocks form an 
admirable sur- 
face for plastering, 
and when the house 
is built as we have 
thus far described 
the walls, ceilings 
and partitions are all 
of terra-cotta, and 
we have a perfect 
surface for plaster- 
ing in which there 
can be no shrinkage 
to crack the plaster. 
A house of this 
kind has little tend- 
ency to be damp, but 
as a further precau- 
tion itrmay be well 
to coat the walls be- 
fore plastering them 
with ,one of the 
damp-resisting 
paints to which plas- 
ter adheres admira- 
bly and. which makes 
assurance doubly a ra 
sure. ea teat Se 

As regards the 
kind of plaster to 
be used in a house, there are three different varieties in the mar- 
ket: the old-fashioned kind which was composed of lime and 
sand with a finishing coat of lime, sand and plaster of Paris had 
one admirable quality; it was nearly sound-proof, but it did not 
adhere well to the surface to which it was applied, and when wet 
generally fell down. The patent plasters designed to take its 
place, and of which there are many admirable varieties in the 
market, were hard, dense and permanent, containing a certain 
amount of material similar to cement. They do not come off the 
surface as readily as the old- 
fashioned plaster, but are apt 
to crack to some extent, and a 
nail driven into them, because 
of the brittle substance of 
which the plaster is made, 
leaves a bad scar in the wall. 
The best plaster I have found 
is the third variety, which is a 
patent plaster mixed with either 
wood-pulp or asbestos-fibre. It 
is not as dense as the patent 
plaster, and therefore more 
nearly sound-proof, and since 
it is tougher than the patent 
plaster, a nail can be driven in 
almost as one would drive a 
nail into a board. 

The roof construction and 
covering is perhaps the biggest 
problem of all in the ideal 
house; certainly the most 
beautiful surface effects can be 
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Frame House, Lake Forest, Frederick W. Perkins, Architect 
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Porch and Terrace of Brick Tile with Cement Border 
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obtained with shingles, but a shingle roof has started many a fire, 


since in dry weather it burns like tinder, and sparks falling on it 
readily ig: it. Slate is less picturesque, especially in com- 
mercial types, but a slate roof of more than the average thickness 
and rougher than the usual type can be obtained with considerable 
variation of color in its surface. If properly laid it is perfectly 
waterproof | if nailed with copper nails will last forever with- 


out attention. Slate 
would be my own 


; preference for a 
a roof. In certain 
~~ types of houses, 


however, tile may 
be preferable, es- 
pecially when made 
in the shape of a 
> shingle (as _ sug- 
om gested by its name, 
“shingle tile”). 
This was the sort 
of tile commonly 
employed in the 
old work in Eng- 
land and France; 
so-called Spanish 
tile is, to my way 
of thinking, too 
wavy and too large 
in scale for the 
average house, but 
will of course be 
preferred for build- 
ings of Spanish or 
Italian type by 
many _ architects 
and owners. 
Formerly the gen- 
eral objection to 
tile was the limited 
range of colors in 
which it could be 
| obtained, but of 
late, since its makers have been able to give them such a wide 
variation of lovely colors this objection no longer holds. 
lhe only other possible form of roofing material is the pressed 
asbestos shingles, which are probably as durable and are some- 
what easier to lay than either slate or tile, but they are pretty 
thin and are apt to give the roof (except under favorable condi- 
tions of laying) an appearance of a painted surface, which is 
©. The roof construction itself would prob- 
since any masonry construction thus far de- 
vised for sloping surfaces is 
exceedingly expensive, and it is 
difficult to attach any of the 
roofing materials. above men- 
tioned thereto. Of course, it 
is not fireproof, but with a slate 
or tile roof and masonry tile 
floor construction, the danger 
of fire is minimized at that 
point. I do not believe it pos- 
sible to build a really fireproof 
house with the open staircases 
common in most country resi- 
dences. If the stairway can by 
any trick of design be placed in 
a separate well and enclosed 
with fireproof doors and metal 
frames in each story, fire would 
be less likely to spread than in 
the ordinary type, but the 
average house contains s0 


certainly not artistic. 
ably be of wood, 


much inflammable material of 
all kinds that if a fire secures 
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sufficient headway, 
between it and the 
fire company the loss 
would be alinost as 
complete as in a 
frame building. It 
is nevertheless wise 
in the ideal house to 
take all reasonable 
precautions to pre- 
vent the spread of 
fires, and the sim- 
plest and most ef- 
ficient in a house 
constructed as above 
described, would be 
to make a certain 
part of the doors of 
metal or of an as- 
bestos core and 
wood veneer, so as 
to divide the build- 
ing into a number of 
Separate compart- 
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Finish and Tile Roof 











Slate Roof and Wood 


Trim 


ments, much as a 
ship is divided. 
My position as 
regards a fireproof 
house is that taken 
by the marine 
architect as to un- 
sinkable ships. 
With the loss of 
the “Titanic” fresh 
in mind no marine 
architect would 
dare to assert that 
even the best con- 
structed ship is 
practically unsink- 
able, nor would he 
just because the 
“Titanic’ sank, 
neglect any precau- 
tion of which he 
had knowledge to 
protect the safety 
of his passengers. 
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The Home of John J. Healy, Esq., Sheridan Road, Edgewater, Ill. Myron Hunt, Ar ect. A Pleasing Example of Suburban Brick 


It is perfectly obvious that in ordinary country houses of masonr 
construction the wainscoting, beamed ceilings, furniture, woo 


floors, doors, trim, etc., furnish material enough for a pretty 
good fire, but let us at least build a house well enough so that the 


occupants have a fighting chance for their lives. 
One of the features which is outside the house proper 
which constitutes an important factor in American country life 


is the piazza, and the biggest question of the piazza is that of 


flooring. Wood floors rot and require to be painted, masonry 


floors are infinitely more durable and as a rule more attractive 


in appearance. My idea of the best type of flooring for piazzas 
is a heavy square tile laid in cement over 5” of concrete with 

or 12” of cinders below. The outside walls of this floor shou! 
go down below the frost line so as to constitute in themselves in 
surance against freezing. 

One of the big points in the average country house constru 

tion is the material for leaders and gutters, especially the leaders 
these latter are commonly made of galvanized iron (or rathe: 


galvanized steel), and a life of about three years is all we can 
expect from them. No paint will adhere to them properly, and 


the galvanizing process is as a rule not sufficiently heavy to en 


sure them a respectable life without paint. Tin leaders will last 


fifteen years if painted both sides and should be used with 


shingle roof the life of which is about the same. The best is, of 


course, copper, the life of which is indeterminate, and all flashing 
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and anything iat kind around the tile or slate should likewise 


be of copper 

Che item | upon in this article constitute the most im- 
portant in th struction of a residence, and provide remedies 
for most of t ficulties ordinarily encountered in construction. 
Nine-tenths e complaints from occupants of houses who 
speak of poor struction say that the plaster is cracked or that 
the trim has ik or that wind comes in around the windows 


or under 

that the lead 
these complait 
but from the 

can never be 

tion in whicl 


or that the floor is springy or crooked, or 
in work are worn out, and every one of 
nay arise, not from any fault of the builder, 
that he is employing wood construction which 
nded upon to remain in exactly the same posi- 
set. Wood warps, shrinks and swells, and the 
tremendous with which it changes its shape cannot be 
ontrolled. bly most of us know that one of the methods 
used in quart is to set a line of wood blocks into holes 
drilled in the and pour water on them. The method is as 
effective as d ite. How can we therefore expect a house of 
frame constru fastened together with a few small pieces of 
iron called nail nperfectly protected from water, and not pro- 
tected at all f: ampness, to retain its shape and be absolutely 
durable! 
Metal, stor ement also shrink and swell, but only under 
the influence or cold; and as their change of size is in the 
Same ratio, KS occur. 




















ONE WAY TO BUILD A HOME: 
AN ADVENTURE IN ENGINEERING 


OW To Build a Home! The much- 
H advertised phrase which stared at 
us in black type from the pages 
of at least ten of the dozen maga- 
zines that found a welcome every month in 
our rented apartment always held a fresh 
attraction for us—my wife and I. It con- 
jured up visions of a small nest which 
had been the dream of years, and it always 
set our blood tingling with eager anticipa- 
tion of that glad day when we could really 
call the rooms in which we lived “our own” 
—certainly the two most significant words 
in the flat-dweller’s vocabulary. 

And then the event was about to be real- 
ized. It actually was coming true. We had 
absorbed the contents of those “How To 
Build a Home” books, pamphlets and maga- 
zines, and had finally found enough cour- 
age and funds to embark upon the exciting 
and delightful venture of home-making. 
But it was not until then that we found 
there were necessary details of “planning” 
and “construction” of which our books had 
not spoken. And it is concerning some of 
these “extras” which the books do not 
teach that this account is to deal. 

Because of the fact that we were building 
our home—a two-story, ten-room house— 
close by the apartment in which we lived, 
and the further fact that we had some spare 
time in which personally to follow the prog- 
ress of the work, we let only two or three 
contracts and employed a young contractor 
by the week to superintend the construction. 
We considered this day-work plan more ec- 
onomical than a general contract. Besides, 
we wanted greater freedom if we should 
decide to make alterations, and we expected 
thereby to derive more enjoyment in carry- 
ing through the project. 

Ten days after ground was broken the 
concrete foundations had been put in, the 
brick walls were near the second floor and 
a considerable network of timber and per- 
manent scaffolding was in place. But fif- 
teen of our workmen, skilled and unskilled, 
had been discharged and their places taken 
by new men. Our superintendent, we 
found, was keenly alive to latter-day effi- 
ciency and claimed that the men discharged 
were incompetent workmen. At the end of 
a fortnight the entire force of twenty-five 
workmen had rotated on the job; they had 
either been discharged or else they had quit 
of their own accord. We were inclined to 
sympathize in this with our superintendent 
because he seemed to know his business and 
certainly he was a hustler. Still, it seemed 
somewhat peculiar that men should be em- 
ployed and discharged so promiscuously— 
and all within so short a time. 

On the morning of a bank holiday, I 
strolled over to the work before the men 
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had begun their labors. The superintendent 
had not yet arrived. The workmen did not 
recognize me as the owner of the building 
and I was enabled to overhear the conver- 
sation among a group of ten of them— 
bricklayers and carpenters. They were dis- 
cussing some wrangle in their union affairs 
which had taken place the night before, 
and one of the men was expounding the 
doctrine of unionism as opposed to so- 
cialism. 

As I stood there a nearby factory whistle 
blew for eight o’clock. The workmen paid 
no attention to the whistle. I took out my 
watch to see how long the delay would 
continue. At seven minutes past eight these 
ten men began to divest themselves of their 
coats and slip into their overalls and 
blouses. At 8:13 the sound of trowel against 
brick and hammer on nail proclaimed the 
fact that work had begun—and two hours 
and ten minutes at the rate of 60 cents an 
hour for carpenters and 70 cents an hour for 
bricklayers had been lost. 

When the whistle blew at 12 noon, every 
trowel and every hammer dropped instant- 
ly. At 12:35—not 12:30—the men re- 
turned slowly to work. At 4:30 sharp 
every man quit work and struck out imme- 
diately for home—leaving me to wonder 
how that eighteen minutes each of the ten 
men had lost from his eight hours was going 
to be made up. . 

Now, do not understand that I blame the 
men. I am making no attack upon good, 
honest workers who were human beings and 
not mechanical devices without brains or 
souls. An overshadowing sense of some- 
thing else that was wrong stilled any feel- 
ing of censure I might otherwise have had. 
I had spent the afternoon on the site and 
had seen the superintendent in action. I 
had also overheard some very significant 
remarks that had set me thinking. The 
superintendent was curt, gruff and domi- 
neering. Every request was a stern com- 
mand—not unmixed with profanity. The 
men looked at him with sullen fire in their 
eyes and seemed to take some small com- 
fort in putting him to the trouble of order- 
ing them to do this and that and the other. 
Indeed, had I been one of their number I 
should have taken keen delight in doing 
just as they did—if I had not actually 
pitched a heaping trowelful of mortar or a 
hammer in his face. Anyone with half an 
eye could plainly see the mental combat be- 
tween these two forces. The men lagged 
in their work because they knew it made the 
superintendent angry. In such an attitude 
of mind they could have no thought for 
the best interests of their real employer or 
of the building itself. And I could see the 
intensely human logic of their position, be- 
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cause I had worked many weary months in 
just such an atmosphere, the misery of it 
augmented by its being indoor, office work. 
It also occurred to me that the union might 
tolerate one complete shift of men, but 
would it tolerate two changes without pro- 
testing in an expensive manner and holding 
up the entire work? 

One bricklayer, a little more patient and 
willing, perhaps, than the others, advised the 
superintendent that the next loads of brick 
and materials should be placed nearer the 
house; it could be done easily enough, he 
said, and it would not only be easier upon 
the men who wheeled the brick and 
“hodded” the mortar up the long scaffold- 
ing, but it would save time on the part of 
the bricklayers themselves. The superin- 
tendent promptly took this as an affront to 
his intelligence and his efficiency system, 
and his curt answer caused a look of deep 
chagrin and mortification to come into the 
workman’s honest face. No one could ex- 
pect that workman ever to recommend. bene- 
ficial changes again on that job, and the 
men who had witnessed the affair decided 
also that the best they could do was to say 
nothing—let the superintendent do it his 
own way if it did cost more. . 

When all had left that evening, I re- 
mained about the site. The advice of the 
bricklayer recurred to me with peculiar 
force. It was no difficult matter to see that 
hours of time as well as tons of energy 
were being frittered away all about the 
building by these long, back-breaking hauls 
from material piles to the spot where the 
material was to be used. The bricks were 
dumped a hundred feet away from the 
walls, whereas they might have been placed 
within twenty feet of them. The first mor- 
tar had been mixed in the basement, but the 
beds had later been moved to a considerable 
distance to allow some unnecessary work on 
the furnace boiler. The hodcarriers were 
actually doing about four times as much 
work as they were being paid to do. By 
causing them so much needless walking and 
carting, which delayed the work of the 
more skilled men whom they supplied, I felt 
that I had no right to begrudge any man 
on the job the ten or fifteen minutes’ time 
he might lose in getting to work or quitting 
—though it was at my expense. It also was 
apparent that a good many hours might be 
saved by running a line of cheap garden 
hose from the hydrant to the mortar boxes 
instead of carrying water in buckets and 
pouring it into two large casks. It is need- 
less to go further into the details of this 
lack of proper distribution and arrangement 
of materials and devices. Anyone who has 
ever engaged in a building project knows 
how essential these things are: getting ma- 
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terials at their most economical distance 
from the place where they are to be used 
and providing the labor-saving devices that 
mean so much economy in time and money, 
Moreover, a job which needlessly tires a 
man is not one which conduces to his good 
nature or his willingness to interest himself 
in the work. The large fact that dawned 
upon me was that I was paying a big sum 
every day for wasted energy, lost time—and 
bad dispositions. 

On the spot I decided that I was going to 
do some “firing” myself, and by the time I 
had reached the apartment I had definitely 
discharged our superintendent. Of course, 
it raised a storm in my small household, but 
that was finally overcome. The ordeal of 
his actual dismissal from our service over, 
I arranged with another contractor to super- 
intend the work, this time employing a man 
whose known amiability was a bigger factor 
than any other of his qualities. 

Next morning before any of the work- 
men had arrived, I was at the site with a 
small package under my arm. Within a 
few minutes the men began to arrive. It 
seemed a peculiar thing that not one of 
them was talking “shop” or discussing 
something to be done in connection with the 
day’s work. It looked very much as if 
they considered that they were not paid to 
think except for the time they were actually 
employed—and not think hard enough to 
hurt them even then. 

When the entire force had arrived I in- 
troduced myself, handed round the cigars 
I had brought and began to talk to them 
straight from the shoulder. The news that 
the superintendent had been “fired” was 
greeted with visible delight—as if a heavy 
burden had been lifted from their shoulders. 

Then I told them that this was to be 
my home—the realization of long years of 
planning and saving—and dreaming. I 
talked to them as man to man. I appealed 
to their finer instincts, the domestic instincts 
which every man has in his heart, and 
showed them how much I wanted to have 
the work go along smoothly and speedily 
and economically ; that I had to move in by 
May 1 or else have my household goods set 
out on the street because my apartment had 
been leased to another person. I was un- 
conscious of making a speech, and I must 
have talked with a good deal of conviction, 
for I could see by their manner that they 
were entirely in sympathy with me if they 
were only given a chance. 

“I am not asking you men to do every- 
thing for me,” I said. “I want to do as 
much for you. One thing I want to do is 
to have your opinions on the job and how 
you think things should be changed to make 
a better and a quicker job. I put it up to 
you.” 

Then the bricklayer who had been re- 
buked for his unconscious affront the day 
before spoke up and told how we might 
save several hours a day as well as a good 
deal of human energy by moving the brick 
across the sidewalk. The men agreed in 
chorus that this was the thing to do. A hod- 
carrier advised moving the mortar mixing 


bed up under the wall of the building and 
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hoisting with a pulley instead of cartin 
wheelbarrow up a long, steep scaffol 
There were a dozen short cuts, in 
which were recommended within the 
minutes that morning. The changes wv 
put into effect immediately by four 
whose time could most easily be spared, 
by noon the job was humming along in g1 
shape. 

At noon the new superintendent 
smiling and energetic. He inspired « 
dence from the very start. I noticed dut 
the lunch hour that he took some of 
workmen around over the work and tall 
with them, asking their advice on cert 
features and suggesting things which wou 
help them in doing a better and quicker j 
“The best way is always the easiest wa 
was this man’s motto, and it had a st1 
appeal for the men who bore the brunt 
the construction work. 

Of course, we were filled with curios! 
that night over the new plan, and wheth« 
or not it would continue. Next mornit 
we found the men had changed clothes 
their own time and were at work before tl 
sound of the eight o’clock whistle. An « 
tirely different spirit characterized thei 
work now. The merry clink-clink of tl 
trowel was accompanied very often by 
rollicking song or the whistling of a p 
ular ballad. Frequently a joke was crack: 
and a merry spirit of camaraderie prevaile 
throughout. When one of our sturdy ni 
groes—the hardest working man of the | 
—broke into one of those quaint Souther 
melodies in his deep nasal twang, the pi 
ture of “labor content” seemed to us to | 
complete. These were the first notes 
joy that had sounded on the job for thre 
weeks, and they were exceedingly good t 
hear. We knew from that moment that the 
little speech, together with the new plan 
treating men as if they were men was going 
to produce results. 

There was some incentive to work now, 
something to work for besides the mere 
wage which good honest workmen mors 
than earn. They understood fully what had 
been meant by the word Home—some of 
them had homes and families of their own 
They knew what a struggle it had been to 
get this far with my home, and I am sure 
that every man—under the influence of the 
new atmosphere—felt a personal interest 
in the project. I know definitely that many 
of them were interested enough to remain 
after 4:30 on a good many afternoons to 
talk over the work of the day or to plan the 
next day’s work. The co-operation we 
were getting was inspiring. 

uring these early spring days my wife 
spent much of her time about the new house. 
One afternoon a laborer was struck by a 
falling beam and suffered a deep gash in 
his.arm. She ran immediately for her “first 
aid” cabinet and later called our family 
physician. The man’s wound was properly 
dressed at our expense—a very nominal ex- 
pense, too, considering the effect the inci- 
dent had upon the other workmen. 

On still another day a workman brought 
his small boy with him. The little fellow 
played about the building until nearly lunch 
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time, and then lay down upon his father’s 
coat spread over some bags of cement and 
went fast asleep. In this position my wife 
found him and she immediately made in- 
quiries concerning him. She discovered that 
his mother had been taken to a hospital only 
that morning for an operation and the 
father had*been compelled to bring the boy 
to work with him because there was no one 
else with whom he could be left. 

You may imagine with what affection a 
“mother” who had no children gathered up 
this little fellow and insisted that the father 
go with them to our apartment for a warm 
lunch. While there she telephoned the hos- 
pital and gave the husband the glad news 
that his wite had successfuly emerged from 
the operation. It was not difficult to read 
the gratitude which this man showed in his 
face but which he could not half express. 
The boy was amused that afternoon in our 
apartment and my wife’s beaming counte- 
nance that evening told me that she had 
spent one of the most delightful days of 
her life—helping someone else. 

You see, we were beginning to find that 
building a home was not entirely detached 
from being kind and considerate to the 
strong, rough fellows who were doing the 
physical work. And it would indeed be hard 
to say which gave us the more pleasure— 
planning the house and watching it grow, 
or getting into the lives of the workmen 
and trying to be of them. We found also 
that these little seeds of attention had al- 
ready sprouted into the full bloom of loyal- 
ty and efficiency... We were getting our full 
value from the men—and a little more, I 
think. We were getting more real benefit 
from this “human” engineering than we 
had ever dreamed was possible. 

And you may be sure that our home was 
ready for us by the first of May. It had 
required two Saturday afternoons and one 
evening—all overtime work—to get it in 
readiness, but it was accomplished. The ar- 
rangement about the overtime is still a 
secret-—one of the most precious secrets 
ve have ever held in common with a group 

f men: precious because it means so much 
n appreciation for a few weak efforts at 

indness and consideration. Our cost for 
abor had been kept well under our first 
estimates. 

So when you are ready to build your 
home do not forget that if only you will, 

ou can find the keenest pleasure and the 
nost lasting profit in giving this human 
ide of the construction of your house some 
onsideration. Because a man lays brick or 
pounds nails or carries mortar upon his 
ack is no indication that he is.a brute de- 

id of the finer instincts of human nature 

that he is a mere machine wound up 

nd set at a certain hour to do eight hours’ 
ork. By dint of a little diplomacy you 
vill find that the honest workman is eager 
meet you half way with as full a sym- 
thy as you saunas dain. The human 





factor becomes efficient when it is culti- 
ted, not when it is neglected. By skilful- 
engineering this phase of your project 
term, How To Build a Home, will take 

an entirely new meaning for you. 
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A California Living-Room Where a Broad Two-Toned Stripe Paper and a Dark Trim Have Been Agreeably Combined With Old New England 
Furniture. The Window Treatment is Effective and the Scheme of Lighting Suited to the Character of the Room 
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A New England Hall With White Trim, Mahogany Treads and Plain Walls, Windsor Chairs and Old Mahogany Piano 
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THE DUTCH FARMHOUSE TYPE 


TT: old Dutch farmhouse is almost 

elemental in its simplicity. It is 

a prototype which has many mod- 
ern variations. 

When it is proposed to an architect that 
he design a house that looks like an old 
Dutch farmhouse, and that shall be at the 
same time a comfortable dwelling with 
modern appointments and con- 
veniences, sunny exposures, and 
cross ventilation of bedrooms, 
he may well realize that his 
drawings will not only suffer 
many vicissitudes before they 
are completed, but the finished 
house will also show changes 
made in the plans as the building 
progresses. A comparison of 
the accompanying second-story 
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in point. 




















Frankly, this type of copy of 
the delightful old farmhouse 
with its charm of broad low 
roof lines and gables, is only 
used in many cases to introduce 
a variety in the scheme of some neighbor- 
hood improvement, and serves to contrast 
the more formal and direct appearance of 
adjacent buildings. 

When it becomes evident that the would- 
be occupants of the “old farmhouse” will 
not, and should not, sacrifice the light, air 
and customary conveniences of the present 
day, to which the old Dutch farmer in great 
part was a stranger, then the aforesaid 
vicissitudes of plan begin. One by one the 


broad easy roof spaces are surrendered, 
and dormer windows sprout out wherever 
the exigencies of the interior plan demand. 
The increased size of the modern living- 
room, which stretches its longest dimension 
along the south gable end, calls for a span 
of roof which, if the conventional lines are 
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The Roof Tiles are Deep Red Apparently of Great Thickness 
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The treatment of the roof brought out 
some interesting problems. The covering 
is a red “Yorkshire” hard burned tile. 
These tile have the appearance of great 
thickness and weight. The butts show an 
apparent thickness of about an inch. In 
reality they are inverted pans, and each 
tile touches its under neighbor only on the 
edges, and is not in full contact 
as in shingles and slates. This 
has its advantages as will ap- 
pear. When the dormers of- 
fered their problem it was the 
natural desire to keep the roof 
surface as unbroken in texture 
as possible. It was planned to 
cover the sides of the dormers 
with tile, but the heavy roof tiles 
were too clumsy to apply around 
the small broken surfaces, and 
the old-fashioned flat solid shin- 
gle tiles were sought. It devel- 
oped that the best manufactur- 
ers have stopped producing 
these tiles for the curious rea- 
son that the machine-made tile 
is so perfect in its surfaces that 
when laid on the ordinary sloping roof the 
closely-fitting planes of the overlapping 
surfaces invite capillary action and water 
travels uphill to find ingress. Frost plays 
the mischief with the roof. In the Eng- 
lish hand-made tiles their very imperfec- 
tions, their warped and irregular surfaces 
make it possible to use them, as capillary 
action is impossible, just as the rough tex- 
ture of the natural slate or the slight “hog 
back” of the wet shingle accomplish the 
same result. In this case the most practi- 
cal is the most beautiful, and the writer will 
leave the text to him who cares to preach 
a sermon on it. 

Enough of the old tiles were obtained to 
finish the smaller dormers, and these were 
very carefully mitered on the corners of 
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the dormers and cut up the rake of the roof, 
giving an effect impossible to produce with 
the pan tiles. 

Another feature might be noted. None 
of the stock rake tiles were used on the 
gables. As the tiles at this point came out 
over the masonry they were bedded in ce- 
ment and the openings where 


‘An Adaptation of the Dutch Farm Hous 








encourage the use of walled gardens and 
enclosures as intimate adjuncts of the 
house, giving out-of-doors privacy and add- 
ing a part of the house that has no roof. 
Much of the charm of suburban life is 
sacrificed to the park idea. The idea that 
calls for the placing of human habitations 
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here and there on broad lawns with wind- 
ing roads that give tangential vistas, now 
in the front of one house and now in the 
rear of another. It would seem as difficult 
to enjoy outdoor privacy in some of the ex- 
clusive New Jersey communities as it 
would be to obtain domestic felicity in a 
railroad station. 














they overlapped were pointed 
with colored cement. No wood 
was used in any part of the ex- 
terior trim except a small facia 
at the eaves. 

The writer would like to cau- 





tiously approach one subject in z= 
the hope that it may provoke a 
healthy and useful discussion. In 


Many men of means and dis- 




















the development of our subur- 
ban sections there seems to be 
a strong prejudice against the 
use of walls or other emphatic 








criminating taste might appre- 
ciate a smaller plot with fewer 
responsibilities and more pri- 
vacy. 

The suburbs are competing 
with the city for the favorable 
notice of the home-builder, and 
outdoor privacy of the English 
and Continental kind might be 



































one of the lures that the suburbs 
could offer. 
Another lure is the offer of a 











boundaries between the proper- 
ties or plots. There is a natural fear that 
the privilege of building walls might be 
abused. If one had grounds enough, pri- 
vacy might be and is obtained by the re- 
moteness of the buildings from each other. 
Near the large cities this is practically im- 
possible. In laying out the development of 
the property at Spuyten Duyvil the owners 
wisely studied the topography of the 
ground and reserved some very beautiful 
portions for perpetual assets for the com- 
mon good. This restricts the size or num- 
ber of the remaining subdivisions, but of 
course enhances their value. Is it not pos- 
sible to go a step further. Plan for and 
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Third Floor Plan 
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better-constructed dwelling. If 
a dwelling in the suburbs is not built well 
enough to live in all the year around with 
as much comfort as can be obtained in the 
city, then the city will permanently claim 
the man of means, and he will get along 
somehow in the summer in such frame 
structures as are commonly put up. 

For the permanent development of sub- 
urban life the dwelling must be of mason- 
ry, and when one adds the fireproof floor 
to a substantially built wall, then, and only 
then, have the foundations been laid for a 
comfortable house. 

The Spuyten Duyvil house has the merit 
of being fireproof. 








LIGHT AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN HARMONIOUS FURNISHINGS 


color to a harmonious choice of interior 

decorations we approached very close- 

ly to the question of Light, the two being so closely allied as 
to be almost inseparable. 

Light has much to do with the charm and comfort of home- 
like surroundings, a proper disposition, or a discreet shielding 
from its direct rays contributing essentially to the welfare of the 
indwellers. 

Artificial light should be made to serve as nearly as possible 
as a substitute for sunlight. Therefore remembering that there 
is warmth of color as well as heat spread abroad by the rays of 
the sun we should avoid the strictly white light which is so try- 
ing to unaccustomed eyes. Compare the dazzling effect of the 
arc light with the softer radiance of the incandescent, where 
electricity is used. 

In these days of progress and electrical appliances many of 
us must depend entirely upon electricity for our artificial light 
as gas is often times excluded from modern apartments. In 
this case we must either return to the reading lamp, or learn to 
so shade our electric bulbs as to cast a more yellow glow. 

A recent writer on the use of white in nurseries, apart from its 
cleanliness which, of course, is its chief recommendation, calls 
attention to the fact that it is not only a menace to the eyes of 
infants, but induces irritability and peevishness, just as adults 
will feel a sense of eye strain and nervous unrest if forced to 
work long surrounded by white walls. Pursuing this line of 
treatment we will find that white shades are not as pleasing in 
effect, as a buff or écru tint. They do not harmonize so well 
with draperies and where the sun shines in brightly they produce 
a glare which must be softened by a second shade of dark green 
or blue. In north rooms they are especially unsatisfactory. 

So many people choose their papers without due regard to the 
location of the rooms itself. Many times personal taste in color 
is considered without realizing that the selection may be most in- 
appropriate. 

One very safe rule to follow in arranging for artificial light in 
a room is that wherever light enters by day there it should be 
reproduced at night, unless a central burner seems advisable, 
which is not needed in most rooms, nor is it generally desirable. 

Side lights placed by doorways, and windows give a far more 
pleasing effect in almost any room, and are vastly more becoming 
to the occupants of it, as the horizontal rays cast more softening 
shadows than do the perpendicular ones falling from a central 
chandelier. 

Also the furniture that has been placed with a due regard to 
the general lighting of the room by day, is equally well located 
at night. 

The easy chair that stands by the window in the day time 
luring the tired housewife into its depths for a few moments rest 
and the perusal of a magazine, or the plying of the needle in the 
bit of sewing laid aside for weightier cares, serves a double pur- 
pose when at night the side light behind it is turned on and the 
brain-weary business man reads his evening paper in comfort 
without having to drag the heavy chair up to the central light. 

However, a living-room, library or general congregating place 
for the family should have at least one common center of light 
about which to gather. 

It need not be on a table in the middle of the room, although in 
many cases the point must be gained by placing an argand burner 
or electrolier under the main chandelier, if there be one; but a 
corner of the room may have a table with a good student lamp on 
it, drawing two or three congenial spirits within the influence of 
its rays. As these rules are being written there recurs to mind 
two rooms, visited by the writer recently, which stand in marked 
contrast to each other. 

One, a large living-room, is lighted by side lights of gas only, 
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of pale yellow and dark green, both colors 
being favorable for reading purposes. 
tables in various parts of the spacious room. 
1 seat in a comfortable chair nearby and the 
paper on the table; or a group may play a 
1 the glow of the lamp at the other end of 
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OLD SWISS PEWTER 


By EUGENE DE FOREST 


T 


O the majority of people the word 
, pewter is but a synonym for a dark 
colored, ugly material made into 


plates, cups, mugs or teapots, which 


the necessities of the times obliged our un- 
fortunate ancestors to use in their house- 
This majority would not glance 
at a piece of pewter twice, much less give 
it shelfroom. A small minority there is who 
own a few bits, perhaps a porringer and 
some lamps or a plate or two. These have 
been burnished and set on the dresser or 
the mantel, and are cherished because they 
once belonged to grandmother. Or perhaps 
they are liked simply because they have 
some antiquity, and their owners are the 
kind of people—bless them!—who never 


holds. 


throw away their attic truck, no matter how 
disreputable its appearance, but virtuously 
save it all for future generations to browse 
in. 

But very, very small, though happily 
growing in numbers, is the band of real 
lovers of pewter for its own sake, of those 
who admire its generous curves and _ its 
softened angles, who enjoy its rich color- 
ings, and the mottlings which age alone 
brings out; to whom a fine piece of pewter 
is never the same to-day that it was yester- 
day, nor as it will be during the morrow, 
because its wonderful lights change even 
from hour to hour. Those of the breakfast 
hour are different from those at twilight, 
while the lights which sparkle in the snows 
of February are changed again by the 
greens of June. 

So these lovers become devotees, and 
sometimes sit in silent adoration before a 
new acquisition whose beauties are hidden 
from the world at large. 





Plate II (Front View).—Wine Can 
of the Horseshoers’ Guild. The 


Plate III (Back View).—In the 
Center. Is the Coat of Arms of 












Plate I—An Emperor Plate. In Relief Is 
Ferdinand II, Surrounded by the Eleven 
Princes of the House of Hapsburg from 
Rudolph I to Matthias I. Below the Feet 
of Ferdinand’s Horse is the Date, 1630. In 
the Medallion of Rudolph I Is the Maker’s 
Mark. Nuremberg Make. Diameter 77% In. 


All interested Americans are familiar in 
a general way with specimens of pewter 
manufactured in their own country, and 
with that imported from England; and 
works on pewter tell us of the excellent 


ares 






Plate IV.—Wine Tankard. Made 
in Canton of Wallis About 1670. 





manufactures of the Germans, the Dutch 
and the Belgians, and of the beautiful speci- 
mens which were put forth from France, 
where, perhaps, the art was more nearly 
perfected than elsewhere in the western 
world. For some reason, however, writers 
have paid small attention to Swiss pewter, 
and in America, at least, little seems to be 
known about it. A scarcity of specimens 
may and probably does account to some ex- 
tent for this lack of attention. The market 
is not overcrowded, though how much may 
be hidden away in whatever the Swiss room 
is that corresponds to our attic, who knows? 
The thought is full of suggestion and 


mystery. Yet the men of Basle—or is it, 


perhaps, the women?—seem to understand 


the value of their own work in this line. In 
this cheerful town there is an Historical 


Museum which contains a small but excel- 
ent collection of pewter, largely Swiss. it 


is set in glass cases accessible from all sides, 
the specimens are carefully cleaned, and 


ach has a printed descriptive label, All 
lings considered, it is a better collection 
han can be seen in America, even at the 


Metropolitan Museum or the Boston Art 
Museum. 


Perhaps Basle is especially proud of her 
wter because of the birth there of Gaspar 
nderlein, who afterwards at Nuremberg 
1anufactured remarkable specimens of 
ewter, second only’to those of Francois 
sriot, the Frenchman, in the ornate beauty 
f their design. In Basle, in the year 1560, 
;aspar Enderlein first,Saw the light. He 
vas apprenticed in 1574 to Hans Friderich, 
worker in pewter. In 1583-4 he became a 
urneyman, and for at least a year wand- 
red through the country plying his trade, 
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Plate V.—Wine Carrier, with 
Chain Handle. Thumb Pieces 





Disc with the Scalloped Edge 
Carries the Coat of Arms of the 
Guild, Showing Implements of 
the Trade and the Date, 1719. 
On the Lid Is the Coat of Arms 
of Basel and the Letters D. M. 
oe og Base to Lid, 21 In. 
Width, 13 In. Thickness, 4% In. 


the Family of Segesser, Viz., a 
Shield, Or, with Device of a 
Scythe Blade, a Sickle and a 
Hammer. The Crest Is Two 
Scythe Blades. The Coat of 
Arms of the Guild is a Crown 
Over a Horseshoe and Nail. 
Around this the Trade Tools 


Height, 8 In. Diameter, 3% In. 
On the Lid an Oval Touch, 
Showing a Lion Rampant, and 
the Maker’s Name, Which Is 
Blurred, Also a Smaller Round 
Touch, with the Letter F 
Crowned and in a Wreath. The 
Latter Is a Quality Mark 


in Form of the Head of a 
Mountain Goat. On the Lid 
Is the Quality Mark, a Shield 
with Thirteen Stars and the 
Letters LXXV. Alvazzi E. 
Castel, Maker. Height, 13% In. 
Diameter, 6% In. Length of 
Chain, 14 In. Circa., 1650-1680. 
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a condition imposed by contract on every 
apprentice to the pewterer’s art. He then 
settled in Nuremberg, Germany, and began 
his work in earnest. Enderlein was some- 
thing of a poet, and considerable of a 
musician. He joined the noted guild of 
Meistersingers and was favorably known 
there as proficient in the art of music. 
Evidently his nature was strongly artistic, 
and thus in his trade he naturally fell into 
the creation of those remarkable works 
which have placed his name so high in the 
annals of the pewterer’s craft. So far as 
can be ascertained, there are no specimens 
of his handicraft in the United States, but 
Plate I, a Prunkschiissel, or ornamental 
plate, is of the same general style as Ender- 
lein’s work, and was manufactured in 
Nuremberg in 1630, just before Enderlein’s 
death. It is given place here simply to in- 
dicate the kind of work a Swiss of unusual 
ability produced under French influence in 
a German city. 

The pewter ware manufactured in Swit- 
zerland, however, did not partake at all of 
the ornate character of the Nuremberg 
work of the Enderlein period. The Swiss 
pewterers, like those of England, seemed to 
incline to plainer designs. They used little 
ornamentation, but depended for the beauty 
and attractiveness of their work more on 
excellence of design, using simple lines, 
well balanced proportions, and curves that 
grew naturally and gracefully into each 
other. They manufactured for use almost 
entirely and not for household adornment. 
Their plates, for example, were often made 
perfectly plain, with a broad, generous rim, 
half as broad sometimes as the center itself. 
Perhaps the rim was flat, or it may have 
had a charming inward curve from edge 





Plate VII.—Plate from a Monastery in St. 
Gallen. Shows Concentric Line Decora- 
tion. Diameter, 16 In. Diameter of Rim, 
3% In. Maker’s Mark Is on Back of Rim 
and Is a Circle Enclosing a Dove with 
Olive Branch, a Mullet, the Letters A. K. 
and a Double Triangle. Swiss Make, 17th 
Century 


to edge like the one in Plate VIII. If orna- 
ment were wanted, a dozen or more con- 
centric lines very near together would be 
run around the outer edge, as in Plate VII; 





Plate VI. Pair of Marriage Cups. The Larger 
Is the Groom’s, and the Smaller the Bride’s, 
Each with the Owner’s Coat of Arms. The 
Base of the Bride’s Cup Carries a Placquette 
(Diameter, 414 In.) of a Male Mythological 


Character Flying Through Clouds. Also 
the Initials L.P. N. D. in Separate Shields. 
Height, 17%4 In. Swiss Make, 17th Century 


or the coat of arms of the canton, or of 
some noted family would be etched in gen- 
erous proportions on the rim. Plates II and 
III show a wine can of the horseshoer’s 
guild, and indicates a designer of a very dif- 
ferent mind from him who built the. wine 
cup. Its form is not so graceful, nor so 
satisfactory to the eye. The design has been 
worked out from a heraldic shield, to which 
was added an ugly neck. To relieve the 
large plain surfaces, the coat of arms of 
the horseshoer’s guild was placed on the 
front, and a raised casting of the arms of 
the family of Segesser, a well-known Swiss 
family, attached to the back. The handle is 
of twisted wrought iron. The whole piece 
is very heavy, and when filled with wine 
must have required a man of mighty girth 
of arm to carry it. It is hardly a piece to 
attract by its beauty, and yet it rather 
piques the curiosity by its strange shape. 
After long study of it, one rather enjoys 
its homely virtues. In the marriage cup, 
Plate VI, a much more pleasing article is 
evidenced. Cups of this character were 
generally a gift from a guild to one of its 
members and his bride on the occasion of 
their marriage. These cups belong to- 
gether, one fitting into the other, symboliz- 
ing, perhaps, the marriage bond. In this 
position, however, they are not as satisfy- 
ing to the eye as when placed side by side. 
The groom’s half is a little the larger, as 
befitting the greater capacity of men for 
wine, both red and white. Here there is 
no ornament except the coat of arms. 
Woman, however, is entitled to dress in 
garments less sober than those of man, and 
this was recognized, perhaps, by the-extra 
tulip leaf ornament on the stem of the 
bride’s cup. Her cup also has set in its 
base (or top, depending upon whether you 
look at it as a double cup or a single one) a 


cast, winged figure of some god with 
voluminous curly locks, who is enjoying a 
vigorous spin through cumulus clouds. 
Plate IV is a small 17th century tankard of 
excellent design, with a nose “pinched” 
into quite an effective shape. The wine 
carrier in Plate V is similar in design to 
Plate IV, but not so good in its proportions, 
nor is it made of such good material. It 
has, however, for a handle, a heavy, closely 
linked chain which quite transforms its ap- 
pearance into something dignified and im- 
pressive. 

Swiss pewter is, as a rule, well marked. 
Marks of various kinds seem to have been 
compulsory, and were often applied with 
some idea of artistic effect. ‘So that on 
certain pieces there may be found, in large 
size and surrounded perhaps by a wreath 
of leaves, the coat of arms of the canton 
in which they were made. When etched 
on the broad rim of a plate, such a design 
confers an air of richness and dignity. To 
the mark of the canton is sometimes added 
the mark of the city, as well as the private 
mark of the manufacturer, A small shield 
on the wine carrier in Plate V bears thir- 
teen stars, corresponding to the number of 
cantons in the Swiss Confederacy from 
1513 to 1798. This corresponds to the use 
in America of thirteen stars to indicate the 
original number of States in the Union. 

Appearances indicate that the Swiss took 
some pride in the manufacture of their 
pewter ware, and perhaps the solid, ponder- 
ous pieces which they -to some extent pro- 
duced were indicative of the strength and 
vigor of a physique formed by an out-of- 
door life in a mountainous country. Certain 
it is that their place among the nations that 
manufactured pewter is well up toward the 
top. 





Plate VIII.—The Arms of the Canton of 
Appenzell Are on the Rim. A Leaf Device 
Surrounding a Shield with a Sitting Bear 
Holding a Ball. Over this Shield a Crown, 
and over the Crown a Smaller Sitting Bear 
with a Ball. Swiss Make. Diameter, 13 In. 
Early 18th Century 
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BUNGALOWS: HOW NOT TO BUILD THEM 


HE Harvard Lampoon recently printed a facetious descrip- 
tion and plan of a California bungalow that serves to show 
how the problems of building and running the home, as well as 
the vagaries of certain bungalow advertisements, are not as alien 
to the care-free college student as might be generally supposed. 
The floor plan, for instance, shows a large servants’ coat-room, 
butlers’ pantry, servants’ ballroom; and, somewhat smaller, the 
servants’ gymnasium, boudoir and wine-cellar. Off in a back 
corner is a very small apartment allotted to the owner. The 
description runs thus: 

“The most distinctive feature of this charming bungalow is a 
roof. The immense hangover of it and the broad slant towards 
the top are distinctly original, and give an air of magnificence to 
a house that is essentially simple and inexpensive. The airy little 
tower, which is an ideal wood-closet (being off the damp ground), 
relieves the squat lines and adds a subtle effect of height. The 
construction throughout is of reinforced concrete, except this 
roof, which is of Delft tiles overlaid with a waterproofing layer 
of ‘Sanitissue.’ 

“The interior is simple, convenient, comfortable. Large win- 
dows (made of glass!) admit plenty of air, and are so arranged 
that they can be seen both from the inside and the outside of the 
house. All partitions have been omitted, giving a striking air of 
freedom and breadth to the various rooms. A rococo, built-in 
fireplace in the middle of a room adds an intimate touch, and is 
ingeniously constructed so as to serve as a china-closet during 
the daytime. As there are only two floors to the bungalow no 
staircase is needed, and the space designed for one is filled in- 
stead by a Victrola in a concrete case designed specially for the 
place. A lively frieze running round the room (just under the 
ceiling) gives a delightful impression of open-air life; and truly, 
inside the house, with its great windows and broad expanses, one 
is almost convinced that he is not.” 

This is all very amusing, but hardly more so than an adver- 
tisement before us which describes some “beautiful Moorish 
bungalows with Colonial fireplaces, and with interiors that offer 
unusual opportunity for interior decoration.” It sounds like a 
very appalling medley. 

. 


THE NEW MAINE MONUMENT 


A® the Maine Monument at the Columbus Circle entrance to 
Central Park nears completion it is viewed with a sigh of 
relief by artists in particular and the intelligent public in general. 

City parks have for so many years been the final resting places 
for insipid sculpture, experiments by students and abortions by 
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commercial lelers that any new project is viewed with some 
justifiable lation. Columbus Circle having been already 
disfigured by e shaft commemorating the great discoverer, it 
was hoped that the new monument there would be specially fine, 
if only by way of atonement; it bids fair to realize these hopes. 

The Maine Monument is the result of a competition won by 
the architect VanVuren Magonigle. The sculpture, which is 
strictly archi nic in accordance with the monument, is by 
Attilo Piccir both sculptor and architect having collaborated 
most sympathetially. The whole is in the form of a monumental 


gateway with 
croups of scul; 
Toward the 

“Fortitude” ; « 


central pylon of pink marble. There are four 
ure at the base, facing in four different directions. 
le is a huge figure of a woman representing 
‘ectly in front of this is the prow of a ship bear- 
ing the vibrant figure of “Young Cuba.” Opposite this and fac- 
ing the park he figure of “Justice” in heroic size, protecting 
“History” and the “Genius of War.” On the west side is a 
gigantic reclining figure called “The Pacific Ocean,” and oppo- 
site, guarding the Fifty-ninth Street entrance, is a companion 
piece representing “The Atlantic Ocean.” From these two sym- 
bolic figures of the oceans will pour streams of water into a basin 
surrounding the central pylon. Since the completion of the great 
Washington Monument at the Green Street entrance to Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, no monumental gateway has attracted 
so much attent 


a 
BUILDING MATERIAL IN RELATION TO DESIGN 
NY material in its formative state of development is apt to 
be misunderstood and misused by designers. Concrete 


being’ still in tl 
Many concrete 
or even frame, < 
was changed a1 
urally such a | 
nondescript, an 


rmative stage, meets with such maltreatment. 
uses of today were designed for stone, brick 
| then by chance at the last moment the material 
a so-called concrete house is produced. Nat- 
ling can only come under the classification of 
rood results even structurally can hardly be 


looked for. 

It must be clearly borne in mind that the material with its 
possibilities and itations determines a style or design. There- 
fore, unless one constructs according to his material it is impos- 
sible to obtain the most satisfactory result from either an archi- 


tectural or a pra 
and to the mat 
originally desig 
concrete construc 
the owner, archit 
it reveal its unlin 

The ideal hou 
roof, crowned by 
such as one sees i 
It is better to av 
have so long beer 
any difficulty in 
an imitation of 
than separately sj 
with reinforcemer 
surrounding it wi 
pleasant relief 
windows. 

The flat roof i 
it is obviously chi 
roofs are pitched 
would, of course 
concrete roof, wl 
done, is a perfectl 
of a pleasing shad 
the flat roof it i 
impracticable. It 
cumbersome roof 


-al point of view. It is unfair to the architect 
| to carry out a house in concrete that was 
to be built of something else. Reinforced 
1 is a new art, and to obtain the best results 
and engineer must work together. Then will 
1 possibilities. 
»f concrete, as we see it, is one with a flat 
parapet or some simple perforated patterning 
the country barns of Italy for airing the hay. 
the stereotype balusters and moldings (which 
ssociated with stone work), not because of 
ting, but simply to avoid stamping concrete 
The windows should be grouped rather 
|, for the additional span is a simple matter 
and then one can concentrate on each group 
mosaic or scraffito treatment which offers a 
the necessarily bare reveals of the plain 


uggested in preference to the pitched because 
r and is the natural form. Shingle or slate 
insure a dry interior; a flat shingle roof 
r but little protection from water. The flat 
composed of a rich mixture and properly 
ractical roof. When covered with flat tiles 
t makes an ideal roof-garden. In favoring 
to be understood that the pitched roof is 
simply more costly, necessitating a rather 
nstruction, and is created only for exterior 
effect. If the visible roof is desired it should be kept as simple 
as possible, for the complicated roof of the frame house with 
innumerable dormers is really quite out of the question in con- 
crete. 
As an example 
and engineer, mig! 


successful collaboration between architect 
be mentioned some columns recently built 
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up for a pergola. They were inexpensive to construct because 
they had been intelligently designed with twenty flat sides to 
accommodate the material. They could thus be made with the 
board marks showing. They have the same play of light and 
shade as true Doric columns, and at a short distance are iden- 
tical. But if they had been designed as true Doric columns with 
hollow flutes the cost, owing to the difficult forms necessary tor 
casting, would have been prohibitive—to say nothing of the dan- 
ger of breaking the sharp arrises of the flutings, both during the 
construction and after. 

As a final suggestion, it should be borne in mind that concrete 
is a cast material, and therein lies its future. The scoring of the 
walls in imitation of stone blocks, or even laying up the walls in 
the form of stone blocks robs it of its great individuality as a 
building material. a 


SMOKELESS SOFT COAL 

. yypeenee? abatement in our large cities is a problem attracting 

considerable attention at the present time. Objectionable 
smoke makes the air unbreathable, also disfigures the buildings 
in the neighborhood of any large flue from which it belches forth. 
The chief source of thick black smoke is, of course, soft coal; 
against its use a law was long since passed, but since the owners 
of anthracite have seen fit to make its price almost prohibitive, 
the penalty for breaking the soft coal ordinance is rarely exacted. 
In New York one of the greatest consumers of soft coal is a 
building housing many of the City departments. 

However, soft coal could be consumed smokelessly, if proper 
attention were paid to the matter, according to an expert who 
has designed and supervised the installation of boilers of all sizes 
all over the world and in which all kinds of fuel have been burned. 
This gentleman claims that defective furnaces or boilers plus 
poor firing are the source of the mischief rather than the kind of 
coal used. Not only do efficient furnace conditions reduce the 
smoke but also the expense of fuel, so that owners of plants have 
found it an economy to call in an expert and make whatever 
changes he dictated. This change from smoky to smokeless 
condition is not the result of installing any particular design of 
boiler but carefully studying the exigencies of each case. 
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DURABLE HARDWARE 

N cutting down the cost of a house the hardware should not 
be made the target of all the economizing. Wherever the 
specification merely mentions vaguely that such material shall 
be “good” or “neat” or “worth two dollars a dozen” the owner 
must prepare himself for a rigid inspection of the goods furnished 
in accordance. Bronze hardware may prove to be a soft yellow 
metal with a thin coating of bronze, or it may even be iron skil- 
fully lacquered. The brass faces of locks and bolts may be 
fictitious, consisting of brass-plated iron, or merely iron with 
a covering of yellow lacquer. Cheap mortise locks are often 
made so shallow (so as to economize material) that the knob is 
brought within an inch of the edge of the door, and the hand 
scrapes along the jamb in seizing it; or sometimes the height of 
the lock as well as the depth is reduced, so that the knuckles 
come into painful contact -with the key in turning the knob. The 
screws furnished for putting on cheap hardware are often too 
small so that the work is insecurely fastened. Then, too, work- 
men have no respect for cheap material and are careless just 
when they should be most careful. Screws are nearly driven 
home by a heavy blow of the hammer, and finished with a turn 
or two of the screw driver. Indifferent workmen of this sort 
have an exasperating habit of using screws either several sizes 
too small or large to save themselves the trouble of going after 
suitable ones. Screwing hinges or plates at random on doors 
and casings, and, if they fail to fit leaving two or three sets of 
screw holes yawning in the polished surface of wood, is one of 
many blundering ways of defacing a building. Continual vigi- 
lance is needed to correct such faults, and as the owner in such 
cheap work is probably unable to pay for adequate superintend- 
ence much of it falls on his own unaccustomed shoulders. No 
one thing receives greater wear than the hardware and it rarely 
pays to cheapen it to the point where inferior material will evoke 

only inferior workmanship. 


THE COTTAGE VERSUS THE MANSION 


AX English duchess shocked the proprieties recently by de- 

claring publicly, and even reiterating, that she would rather 
live in a cottage than in her over-servanted ducal palace; other 
duchesses emboldened by her truthful example, said they felt 
the same way. These ladies, at their extreme of the social scale, 
were voicing the sentiments of the most intelligent element of 
the great middle class as well. We are all in revolt against old 
and outworn modes of life, though it is to be feared that most 
of us did not know enough to revolt until domestic servants, 
through their rarity, taught us to do so. Many of us are now 
bravely living our own lives in small cottages as opposed to the 
sort of life in large houses or mansions that other people think 
we ought to live. Happiness is obtainable only under conditions 
of freedom and one of the first and most important forms of 
freedom in our present stage of evolution is freedom from 
servants. This is not the only release that the cottage brings— 
one is also free from the too many social duties that crowd upon 
one in the larger house, robbing one of every opportunity of 
being one’s self. According to a shrewd student of sociology, 
the large house is what has turned so many mothers into house- 
keepers instead of child-trainers. If accurate count could be 
made of the number of women in this land who are burdened 
with from two to ten rooms more than they need, the figures 
would be a startling revelation of unintelligence; for most of 
these women, like the duchesses mentioned, would prefer, in 
their hearts, not to have the extra rooms with their attendant 
extra ties. But, being cowards, they are afraid to speak their 
preference. The English duchess, we are told, did. She rented 
her palace last summer to a millionaire American, while she lived 
simply with one servant in a five-room cottage on the estate. 

. 
OVER-ILLUMINATION 


VER-ILLUMINATION at night is a common offense both 
in public places and in the home. The former defend it 
usually on the ground of its advertising value—that patrons 
would not enter a restaurant, lecture hall, etc., unless it was “bril- 
liantly illuminated.” But the latter would seem to use this same 
method for keeping people out; for surely we all know of houses 
that we have left with the irritated threat never to go there 
again, and all because our poor eyes ached from the tax of trying 
to shut out the excess of gas or electric light. It is part of our 
American prodigality to turn on every possible light, and part 
of our American neglect of the aesthetic niceties to leave these 
lights naked and glaring where the matter has not been seen 
to in the original design of the house. The hygienic importance 
of illumination neither inadequate nor excessive deserves more 
attention that it has yet received, and for the purpose of stimu- 
lating interest in the subject the Illuminating Engineering Society 
of New York has prepared a pamphlet on the subject for free 
distribution. Care has been taken to keep it within the scope of 
the non-technical reader. Its careful perusal might save many 
a family in the land from going to bed with aching eyes. 
cS 


HIDDEN SPRINGS 


w= excavating for the cellar, if a spring of water is en- 

countered in the loose rock never disregard it. There is 
only one thing to be done, and that is to collect the water in a 
covered receptacle which cannot overflow, and convey it by a 
tight conduit to a safe outlet beyond the walls of the building. 
This will be somewhat costly and very often the builder or the 
owner’s friends will quote the example of other houses in the 
neighborhood where there are uncovered springs in the cellar 
flowing calmly away in an open channel. But neither architect 
nor owner should allow himself to be persuaded by these argu- 
ments. He will find on personal investigation that in every one 
of the cases quoted, the cellar walls and ceilings are dripping 
with moisture, the first story beams are blackening with incipient 
decay, the structure itself is chilly and difficult to heat in winter, 
and that a penetrating smell hangs about it in summer, especially 
after rains. Let the architect claim the authority due to superior 
knowledge and refuse to sanction any form of water-soaked 
wall. It is in such houses that the health is affected. 
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Residence of W. H. Johnson, Esq., Garden City, Long Island. / 


pages something of the requirements 

of a house on a moderate-sized piece 

of ground in the well-to-do suburbs, 

and the house shown herewith reminds me 

of some other principles which should be 
emphasized. 

Houses, building in quick succession in 

a level place like Garden City, are like an 

audience taking their seats for the play, 

which is the tableau of the finished appear- 

ance and life of the community which they 

compose. One must not crowd one’s neigh- 

bors, attempting to gain the advantage of 

two or three seats, having paid for one. 


I HAVE previously discussed in these 
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lfred Busselle, Architect 


One should dress with the greatest care and 
taste, but in quiet colors, for there are no 
boxes at this play, and we can’t tell what 
others may chance to wear. Many houses 
would like to take off their bright red hats 
when the play begins, so let us see to it 
that they do not put them on. 

Let us remember that our whole village 
life is based on mutual respect of rights, 
and if we approach our house-building 
with the evidence of those qualities which 
we want people to think characterize us 
when we move in, we shall be happier ever 
after. The house we build, or even buy, to 
live in, is the most conspicuous advertise- 
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ment of our attitude toward our neighbors. 
I know a man who paints his houses bright 
blue and yellow, so others will buy them to 
change the color, but he could not live so- 
ciably in that community. 

The English custom of simplicity in a 
country house, even an expensive one, 
should be closely followed in our suburbs. 
If one must dominate the landscape, let him 

o farther out and buy fifty acres at least. 
The thatched shingle roof on this house, 
while far from cheap to build, is perhaps a 
symbol of modesty. 


ae 


In this Garden City house, on a corner 
lot, we are able to get a drive to the back 
hall door, which thus becomes the main en- 
trance, and this arrangement should usual- 
ly be employed, as it insures that all sides 
of the houses will be designed to be seen, 
and that the places will be neatly kept all 
over. 

One of the hardest bits of planning in 
such a house is the attic, to get the required 
three servants’ rooms, back stairs and bath- 
room, and keep the house low. This is 
done by grouping the light at the rear, 








where the elevation is less formal and bal- 
anced. 

The plans show a flexible arrangement 
which provides for the changing needs of 
the inmates ; even the den may conveniently 
be abandoned to the servants should they 
demand a sitting hall. The living-room has 
each wall surface framed in dark wood 
panels, while the remainder of the house 
is white with mahogany doors and stair 
railings. The arrangement of rooms up- 
stairs is logical and convenient, with careful 
attention paid to small details. 


WHERE SHALL WE PUT OUR BOOKS? 


E value of books as a decorative 

i feature in the house cannot be 

overestimated, as well placed they 

are a big factor in the general 
makeup of the room. Where to place them 
to the best advantage so they may make the 
most artistic display, and at the same time 
be so arranged that they may be within 
easy reach of the members of the house- 
hold, as well as harmonizing with the gen- 
eral atmosphere, requires no little thought 
as the secret of restful pleasing effect lies 
in this arrangement. 

Books accumulate in large numbers, and 
before one realizes it, there is a large col- 
lection on hand. By using a little careful 
planning and ingenuity, each one can be 
made to contribute its part toward the fin- 
ished appearance of the room. Nothing 
else lends such a satisfactory effect and 
affords the pleasure of their convenience 
and usefulness. 

People living in city apartments often 
have a number of choice books which, for 
want of space, are carelessly placed in the 
most convenient recess. In such an apart- 
ment there is often an unused door or a 
door leading into another apartment which 
for some reason is kept securely locked. 
This may be readily utilized by converting 
the recess into a bookcase. To do this, 
have two boards nailed up vertically on 
each side of the door joint. On these, 
cross-pieces must be nailed, on which the 
shelves are to rest. The shelves need not 
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be more than an inch wider than the books. 
When finished, have the woodwork painted 
or stained to match the door behind it. 

A corner flanked by a window may be 
made into a charming receptacle for books, 
or a desk and bookcase combined. Here, on 
shelves on either side of the built-in desk, 
books of reference may be kept, which, if 
the room is to be used by the business 
woman, will save many a step as well as 
valuable time. Or, if there is a seat, built- 
in shelves may be constructed above, on 
either side of the corner running up to the 
picture molding, or only one shelf may be 
used, just high enough above the seat to 
be in easy reach when one is resting here. 

A satisfactory method to dispose of 
books which are constantly collecting is by 
the purchase of sectional bookcases. These 
have many desirable features. Improve- 
ments have been made in the designs, and 
one may now buy these bookcases which 
will conform to any style of interior finish. 
These may also be purchased any size re- 
quired, and are both economical and dur- 
able. 

In many houses having fireplaces, the 
space on each side could be filled with 
shelves built flush with the walls, or part 
of one side wall could be treated in this 
manner. These could be well filled with 
choice volumes, a few choice vases resting 
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on each top shelf. To those who love an 
easy chair and the cheery crackle of hickory 
logs, it is a delight to find within easy reach 
some interesting tale which may be read 
and replaced without the effort of leaving 
one’s chair. Aside from the convenience 
of bookcases so arranged, they add a touch 
of beauty to the room. 

Another good arrangement for books, 
where space is limited, is to sink the 
shelves into the walls, and if the room is 
paneled these may be arranged to fit in 
with the general scheme. If there is space 
in only one side of the room, a glassed-in 
bookcase may be used, or this may be 
placed across one corner. 

A most attractive and cosy arrangement 
is that of the built-in shelves beneath the 
window. These may consist of either one 
or two rows, and should, if possible, be 
placed in close proximity to a window seat. 
These are not advisable unless the win- 
dows are built in such a way that there 
is a moderate space between the edge of the 
sill and a line flush with the edge of the 
frame. 

A simple bookcase easily constructed by 
the home carpenter, which has the advan- 
tage of being cheap as well, is made from 
boxes which may be obtained at anv dry- 
goods house. These may be bought for a 
trifling sum, and when attached one above 
the other, to the desired height, they are 
very attractive. Many schemes will suggest 
themselves to clever amateurs. 
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EFFICIENT HEATING METHODS 
OF VARIOUS TYPES 


HEN outside temperature is down 

\ around the zero point and the 

house owner first faces the prob- 

lem of a recently completed house 

equipped with a new heating system and 
the necessity of extracting therefrom the 
utmost in heat units with minimum of fuel 
waste, he frequently meets his Waterloo. 

A cold house is a most distressing thing 
—or even a warm house when warmth is 
obtained only by great exertion and at 
great expense. How many house owners 
are appalled when they go through that 









































Fig. 1—Good Model Hot Air Furnace with 
Galvanized Iron Casing 


first winter and find that the estimated 10 
tons of coal has increased to 14 or 15 tons, 
and during those bitter, chilly days of 
March the coal wagon must make another 
trip to replenish the exhausted supply in 
the bins. 

To be sure, it isn’t always the fault of 
the heating apparatus. Often excessive 
fuel consumption is caused by unskilled fir- 
ing or the poor quality of coal—or, perhaps, 
careless workmanship in the house resulting 
in open cracks around windows and at the 
floor line, permitting wind to blow through 
and lower the temperature of rooms almost 
as fast as the heating apparatus raises it. 

A house owner possessing heating ap- 
paratus that works easily, smoothly and 
without excessive care has a very precious 
jewel, one that will give more solid comfort 
to himself and family than anything else 
in the house. He may congratulate himself 
upon his heater, a possession which will 
very likely prove the despair and envy of 
less fortunate neighbors who may not be 
equally successful in their house warming 
arrangements. 

To start at the beginning of the heating 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr. 


M.A.I1.A 

problem requires a little familiarity with the 
various systems of heating most commonly 
used in modern houses. The subject is one 
of considerable interest for there are now 
almost as many types of heaters as there 
are patterns of plumbing fixtures—and that 
is a great many. There are heaters for all 
purposes, designed to meet every modern 
requirement. 

Stoves, of course, are no longs yn- 


sidered scientific means for making 
house habitable though in the days 
ago they were welcomed as a very 
advance over that most unscientific 
—the fieplace. 

Next (in chronological order) 
stoves came the hot air furnace 
early days the furnace was certait 
indifferent means for providing heat 1 
it was a step beyond stoves because i 
furnace one fire was made to do thx 
of several. 

The modern hot air furnace, how 
not to be denied its place as an efficie: 
convenient means of heating houses n 
large, or where conditions are not 
its use (Fig. 1). Modern hot air fu 
depart from their ancient prototypes 
in the construction of the various 
Modern fire pots are frequently corr 
which greatly strengthens the ca 
Grates and grate-shaking devices ar 
more scientific and the casing of the n 
furnace is usually a tight, gas proof, dust 
proof covering of steel, heavy galvanized 


iron or brick capable of withstanding the 


ravages of time; a much better prop 














Fig. 2.—A Horizontal Sectional Steam B« 
Showing Interior 
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than the flimsy tin coverings so often 
furnished in the old days. 

One great advantage the furnace has 
over any apparatus employing direct radia- 
tion (as in hot water or steam) is in bring- 
ing pure air from outdoors which is warmed 
and sent to the various rooms. A water 
pan near the firepot of the furnace (when 
the pan is kept filled with water as it should 
be) moistens the air so that it is delivered 
to the rooms at just about the right degree 
of humidity. 

Another advantage in the hot air furnace 





Fig. 3.—Steam Boiler of the “Saddle” Type 


is the rapidity with which heat can be ob- 
tained in rooms, an especially gratifying 
convenience when the weather turns sud- 
denly cold. Upon opening the draft of a 
furnace the temperature of rooms can be 
raised in a few minutes time, while hot 
water or steam heating apparatus might 
take considerably longer. Another advan- 
tage is the absence of radiators—registers 
are so much more pleasing in appearance. 

The disadvantages of furnace heat are 
well known; among others that bad habit 
the furnace has of not rising to the occasion 
on windy days, especially on that side of 
the house against which the wind blows. 
Then there is the increased coal consump- 
tion caused by bringing pure air from out- 
side (very cold in severe weather) which 
must be warmed, and during which opera- 
tion so much more fuel is consumed than 
with a hot water or steam heater. 

It may be said in a general way, however, 
that for small houses and houses of moder- 
ate size a well designed furnace such as 
is turned out by any reliable manufacturer 
is entirely practical and will be found very 
satisfactory in operation. The first cost is 
so much less than for hot water or steam 
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Fig. 4.—Proper Method of Insulating Pipes 
and Boiler 


boilers, furnaces are now used in many fine 
residences. 

One of the main points to follow when 
installing a furnace is to have one with an 
ample firepot capable of holding a large 
amount of fuel, for it is more economical to 
provide a moderate fire in a large firepot 
than to force the fire in a small firepot. The 
furnace should be located well toward the 
center of the house (rather nearer to the 
windy side) as close to the flue as possible, 
and the horizontal pipes from the furnace 
to the upright stacks which go to the second 
story (and to the floor registers in the first 
story) should be as short and straight as 
possible. 

“Under feed” furnaces are growing in 
popularity, for in firepots of this sort fuel 
is consumed more scientifically and the ut- 
most of heat is produced. 

Vertical stacks extending to second and 
third story should be double, not only on 
account of the increased protection from 
fire the air space between outer and inner 
shells gives, but for the increased insulation 
which prevents much valuable heat from 
being lost by radiation in partitions. Hori- 
zontal pipes in the basement should be 
covered with some insulating material like 
mineral wool, felt or asbestos by which 
means considerable fuel will be saved. 

Many combination heaters are installed 
and they are excellent for warming houses. 
A combination heater is simply a hot air 
furnace in the firebox of which is installed 
one or more coils of pipe (or a similar ar- 
rangement of hollow castings) from which 
water is piped to several radiators. Thus 


a heater of this nature is a combination of 
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Fig. 5 Window Radiator for 
Hot Water System 





hot air and hot water heating. Usually 
when combination heaters are installed, hot 
air is used to warm first story rooms and 
part of the rooms on the second story, hot 
water extending to one or two rooms in 
second story and attic (on the cold side of 
the house). 

In considering a combination heater, 
however, house owners should understand 
that adding of coils for hot water heat 
consumes more fuel. In other words (con- 
trary to the claims of some manufacturers 
who say that they heat hot water entirely 
by waste heat which would otherwise go 
up the chimney), more fuel is burned heat- 
ing the water coils than would be consumed 
if there were no water coils in the furnace. 
Nevertheless, well designed combination 
heaters are efficient and fuel-saving when 
you consider how much less fuel is required 
to circulate hot water to rooms on the cold 
side than to force hot air to them. 

The hot water system of house warming 
is a very scientific and efficient way to main- 
tain the right degree of heat in all the rooms 
of a house. Hot water heat has several ad- 
vantages over furnace heat. In the first 
place, with piping properly installed it is 
as easy to maintain heat on the cold ide 
of a house as any other. No matter how 
much cold winter 
winds may blow, 
water heated in the 
boiler circulates 
warmth to every 
part of the house, 
maintaining 
an equable temper- 
ature throughout. 
Another advantage 
in hot water heat is 
the increased ease 
with which pipes can 
be run in thin par- 
titions—a somewhat 
9 difficult proposition 
with the tin stacks 
used for furnace 
heat. 

The proper posi- 
tion for a hot water boiler is near the 
center of the basement, where each run 
of pipe will be as short as possible. As 
the tendency is for hot water to circulate 
upward with greatest ease, vertical pipes 
extending to the upper floors should be 
smaller in size than the horizontal pipes 
which connect them with the heater, other- 
wise most of the heat would go to upstairs 
radiators. In other words it is always good 
practice to favor horizontal pipes as against 
vertical pipes by making them larger in 
size in order to prevent more heat circulat- 
ing upstairs than it is possible to secure in 
the first story. 

In most cases a hot water system requires 
two pipes—one line called the “flow” for 
carrying hot water to each radiator, and the 
other called “return” to bring back the 
water to the boiler after it has passed 
through radiators. Water in this flow pipe, 
of course, is cooled several degrees during 
the operation, after which it is re-heated 
in the boiler and flows back to the radiators 
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Fig. 8.—A Clever Device that “Tends the Fur- 
nace” for You 


again, and so on. The entire hot water 
system is filled with water including boiler, 
pipes and radiators. Several feet above the 
highest radiator an expansion tank is 
located connected to the system by means 
of a pipe, and it is the office of this tank 
to act as a sort of safety valve, for water 
in the system extending as it does through 
the entire net work of pipes and radiators 
to the expansion tank (half-way up inside 
the tank, usually), obtains a certain amount 
of elasticity. Thus, in very cold weather 
when water is maintained at a very high 
temperature and expands, it can rise in the 
expansion tank without undue strain on 
pipe or radiators. In moderate weather it 
contracts again and drops down in the 
tank. The latter has an overflow pipe con- 
nected with an open sink (or plumbing 
stack) so that if the water boils it can flow 
from the expansion tank without damage. 

Hot water heaters are made in three types 
—horizontal sectional, vertical sectional, 
and non-sectional boilers. Horizontal sec- 
tional boilers are not unlike huge radiators 
with a space for the fire contained within 
(Fig. 2). Non-sectional boilers consist of 
“firebox” boilers, “saddle” boilers (Fig. 3), 
and others consisting of ordinary steel 
riveted boilers with fire tubes through which 
fire travels to warm the water. 

For houses of moderate size, vertical sec- 
tional boilers are most often used. They 
are not so efficient as horizontal sectional or 
fire tube boilers because heat from the fire- 
box escapes before all the heat has been 
absorbed by the water. They are quite 
practical for houses not too large, however. 
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Fig. 7—Efficient Magazine Feed Water-tule 
Boiler for Steam Heat 
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Horizontal boilers, whether sectional or 
non-sectional are most efficient in operation 
because the travel of heat from the fire is 
over a larger area so that more heat is 
absorbed by the water and less escapes up 
chimney. 

Steam heat is to be recommended only 
for large houses. Steam boilers are very 
much like hot water boilers excepting that 
they are only partially filled with water, and 
pipes and radiators contain no water at all. 
Steam generated by the fire, passes into 
the pipes, thence to the radiators where it 
is partially condensed into “wet steam” 
(really hot water) when it flows back to 
the boiler again for re-heating. 

All steam and water pipes should be given 
a good pitch back to the boiler to insure the 
rapid return of water for re-heating, and 
it pays to insulate pipe and boiler with pipe 
covering (Fig. 4). Pipes having insuf- 
ficient pitch, or containing too many curves 
or angles cause that disagreeable snapping 
sound with which we are all more or less 
familiar, and which is entirely unnecessary. 

Most radiators are of cast iron (Fig. 5), 
though pressed metal radiators are being 
introduced with the claim that they are 
lighter and more efficient than cast iron. 
When pressed metal radiators are used one 
should insist that they be of charcoal iron, 
as pressed steel has been found to rust bad- 
ly after a few months, until leaks appear 
(Fig. 6). 

In hot water radiators the loops are con- 
nected top and bottom, but in steam radi- 
ators they are connected merely at the bot- 
tom. Most manufacturers now use cast 
iron or bronze push nipples to connect the 
loops instead of steel push nipples. 

Hot water valves are different from steam 
valves in that they require opening but a 
half turn to open and close whereas steam 
valves must be screwed up or down several 
turns. Hot water air valves are kept closed 


all the time once the 
system 1s filled wit hie th , 
water. but steam TN 
valves must é Hi il 
opened each time the i i, 
radiator is filled witl HTTETEPPERYRY 
steam. Automatic | —_ Pee sh 
steam air valves aré 
most used on steam 
radiators as they open 
and close automat! 
ally, requiring no at 
tention. *Packless 
valves are always to 
be preferred. 
Vacuum steam sys 
tems or modulating GUNUN } QUNML ) LONAL OOOO AUNT 
steam systems are the a) LUNN) O000 YOUN} U0NN YUAN 
most desirable when [TW a 
steam is to be used, 
as they permit f 
modulating heat in 
each radiator from 
cold to hot. 
turning the valve but 
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full heat is turned ot Fig. 9.—Vacuum Steam System Showing Boiler, Pipes and Radiators 
This is a great c 

nience, and for this reason modt ‘thermostat’ will be found a great con- 
steam is to be recommended venience in maintaining a constant, uniform 
houses. temperature in the house. Thermostats can 


Both modulation and vacuum s is be applied to hot air heating (Fig. 8). 
are piped in ifferent manner f1 r As a.last word concerning the heating 


dinary steam and special valves system for a house—employ only a reliable 
quired. On vacuum systems a \ firm of steam fitters having skilled men to 
pump is required in the basement fot do their work. Buy only apparatus from 
taining the vacuum in the pipes (1 manufacturers of known integrity getting 
The apparatus works automaticall the best they have, for the best is always 
means of water pressure or electric m cheapest in the end when it comes to heat- 


An automatic temperature regulator ing a plan (Fig. 9). 








KITCHE 


HE kitchen is a very necessary fea- 
ture of the house, and should be 
made as convenient and _labor- 
saving as possible. In many cases 

it seems the custom to relegate the kitchen 
to the most unfavorable location available. 
Of course, when there are but three or four 
rooms on the first floor this becomes prac- 
tically necessary, but it is rather hard on the 
kitchen. In any event the room should 
have windows on two sides, to get a cross 
draft. 

For the walls there are numerous possi- 
bilities. _ Uncovered plaster cannot be 
washed, and papered walls soon soil. Tile 
walls are always satisfactory. For cover- 
ing the floor and one-third the height of 
walls in a small bathroom, nine by twelve, I 
recently paid. $175. Enameled paint on 
“hard plaster” is perhaps one of the best 
inexpensive coverings for the kitchen walls ; 
and another good one is a heavy, paint- 


N SUGGESTIONS 


By F. H. SWEET 
or dishes. The usual arrangement of piling 
coated, washable fabric, somewhat si such things two or three deep on a wide 
to oilcloth. This may be hung by ex shelf is inconvenient and conducive to 
enced paper hangers and covered at breakage. 
edges with a wooden molding. For th Nothing but open plumbing is to be con- 
ing there is nothing much b sidered. All pipes should be nickel-plated. 


there will be room for but one row of plates 


1 better than 


fashioned whitewash; it is clean and The sink should be of slate or soapstone 
disinfectant. with a grooved draining-table of the same 

For the floor there is a patent mon material. A perforated rubber mat for the 
construction made of a kind of cen draining-board is a modern convenience 
which, however, is not cold and damy that is almost indispensable. If there is no 
satisfactory covering for a wooden fl place for such a thing, the kitchen should 
linoleum, but in either case there shoul have a marble slab set into the working- 
a cork mat or a rag rug in front table or into an extension of the draining- 
sink.. These hard floor surfaces ar board for making pastry. 


tremely trying on the feet 

No modern kitchen should be withou 
arrangement for holding a flour barrel 
a pivot, so that it may be swung out f 
under a shelf of the cupboard when wan 
Shelves should be quite narrow, so 


[t is still an open question as to whether 
the bricked-in range or the portable one is 
more satisfactory. Both kinds have their 
enthusiastic supporters, but in either case 
there should be a hood over the range, in 
order to catch odors from the cooking. 
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A LIVABLE HOUSE DESIGNED 
and FURNISHED by the OWNERS 


By IDAH McGLONE GIBSON 















OUSES may be built to live in, but 
homes are places to love. A new 
house is like a new friend whom 
one expects to enjoy, but it is only 

after years of acquaintance and knowledge 
that one grows dependent upon its quiet, 
and rests within its all-embracing peace. 

We are a nation of money-makers. We 
have grown in wealth in greater ratio than 
we have in taste; quantity usually takes 
the place of quality. Like children, we long 
for everything we see; consequently the 
average American home lacks continuity of 
purpose. It is full of incongruous bits of 
furniture, which may be beautiful in them- 
selves, but are abso- 
lutely out of place 
beside the other 
things in the room. 

This, perhaps, is 
the reason why dec- 
orators often insist 
upon the period 
room. We have so 
many styles of dec- 
oration and home 
furnishings now, 
that unless of very 
strong mind, one 
may invest in an ex- 
pensive hodge-podge 
which will uncon- 
sciously wear the 
nerves. 

Have you ever 
gone into a house 
and immediately be- 
come restless and al- 
most irritable? Your 
hostess complained 
of her nerves, and 
your host was po- 
litely choleric. No 
one seemed to know 
the word peace. 
There were beauti- 
ful pictures on the 
walls, exquisite rugs 
on the floors, and curtains, draperies and 
bric-a-brac in every conceivable _ place. 
Everything was beautiful in itself—but, 
some way, nothing seemed to “belong.” It 
was evident that the furnishings had been 
purchased because the home-maker had ad- 
mired and had bought them at the time, 
without any thought of their utter unsuit- 
ability to their subsequent environment. 

I sometimes think the greatest vice of 
the American people is thoughtlessness— 


The Exterior of the Ho 


most of us seem to object to thinking 
about the every-day things of life 
any more than is positively necessary. 
The business man insists that he has to 
think enough about his business, and so 
puts up with all sorts of foolish incon- 
veniences in his home rather than expend a 
little thought in making things comfortable. 
Within the past year there has been built 
a home in Toledo, Ohio, that is in perfect 
accord with its environment, and its owners. 
Naturally, one would expect it to be artis- 
tic, as it was erected for the Director of the 
Toledo Museum of Art, but the practical 
person might be surprised to note its points 
of utility. 
The little house sets far back from the 
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roadway in the lot belonging to the Toledo 
Musuem of Art. It is the only house in 
this country so placed that it is a part of 
the Museum itself. All about it is a grove 
of elms. It is a modification of old Nor- 
man design. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Stevens, for whom 
the cottage was built, were their own archi- 
tects, and with a thorough knowledge of 
design and an independent idea of their 
own wants and needs, this house embodies 
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me-Made Home in Semi-English Style. 





their own conception of an ideal home. 

Entering the front door, where hangs 
an old hammered iron lamp, one stands im- 
mediately in a low hall of which the brick 
fireplace forms one end. Here are burned 
great fire logs, and on each side is the old- 
style ingle nook with its comfortable built- 
in seat. Every piece of furniture in the 
house is made for use. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stevens selected abroad, 
at different times, pieces of furniture which 
they knew would be appropriate for this 
little place—a number of old Colonial di- 
vans and tables, a Venetian carved desk, 
and oak furniture of Norman and Dutch 
design. Like Kipling, they “knew their 
found it.” 

All the woodwork 
| in this house is of 
| pine, stained to 
| blend with the dif- 
ferent walls and 

furnishing. In the 
hallway it is a warm 
gray which harmon- 
izes perefctly with 
the red brick of the 
fireplace. 

Mrs. Stevens 
points with pride to 
the beautiful wood- 
work which, she 
says, is the compar- 
atively cheap pine 
that is put in the 
low-priced cottages 
belonging to the 
workingman. When 
one compares its 
soft effect with the 
glittering varnished 
and painted abom- 
inations made of the 
usual pine wood- 
work, one wishes 
that children in our 
schools might have 
a course in the treat- 
ment of wood from 

ss these very people. 
here are comparatively few rugs in this 
house, for simplicity is carried out even to 
the floor coverings. All the electric bulbs 
are placed in facsimiles of old iron lanterns 
brought by Mr. Stevens’ grandfather from 
Normandy. 

_As one goes out of the hall into the 
dining-room, which is modeled after the 
old Norman kitchen and office (for it was 
in the kitchen that the old Norman house- 
holder transacted all his business), one 


own when they 
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steps down about six inches to the brick- 
laid floor. 

“We wanted a tiled floor,” said Mrs. 
Stevens, “but it made a difference of al- 
most two hundred dollars, so we used the 
bricks laid in patterns; and I insisted upon 
having this room a little lower than the 
hall, as I like to step down when going into 
a dining-room.” 

The end of this room is nearly filled by 
the brick fireplace, at one side of which is 
the grill. Here the steaks for which Mr. 
Stevens and Mrs. Stevens are famous are 
grilled. The pine woodwork here has been 
tinted to a golden brown. The doorway at 
the side of the fireplace leads into the but- 
ler’s pantry, and so as to avoid a step at 
this door the brick floor slants up in the 
quaintest fashion. The entire front of the 
dining-room is a unique window with thin 
curtains next to the glass and heavier ones 
which may be pulled to shut out the light. 

Leading from this room is the most indi- 
vidual bit of the house—an outdoor dining- 
room. A twelve-foot brick wall encloses it, 
and on the top are planted hanging vines, 
with flowers and ferns at the corners. In 
the center of the space is the stump of an 
old tree, and this forms a table. Meals may 
be served here from the kitchen as easily 
as in the dining-room proper, and there are 
electric connections for chafing-dish, toast- 
er and percolator. 

In this arbor a summer breakfast is ideal. 
The gigantic elms form the ceiling, the 
flowers and vines are full of outdoor fra- 
grance, the gracious chatelaine makes toast 
and boils fresh eggs and starts the coffee, 
and as one eats strawberries and thick 
cream, one wonders why the man with lots 
of money seldom is able to encompass the 
touch of comfort and simplicity. 

The kitchen is really a workroom. All 
the utensils are hung within easy reach of 
the stove or table on which they may be 
needed. This, of course, carries out the 
idea of the old Norman kitchen. 

Off the kitchen is a little hall, on one 
side of which are two sleeping-rooms, a 
bath, two closets and a tiny sitting-room for 
the servants. This is one of the best pos- 
sible arrangements for the housing of serv- 
ants in a small house; it makes a back stair- 
way unnecessary, and the entire apartment 
is completely away from the living-room of 
the family, yet it is extremely satisfactory, 
and shows a care for the comfort of one’s 
servants rarely found in the small home of 
the average American. 

Beyond the servants’ sitting-room is a 
tiny glass-covered apartment where the 
herbs for the winter salad are grown. 
Here Mrs. Stevens has a little notion that 
might be copied by any hostess who likes 
to do the thing that is a bit out of the 
ordinary. 

In very small pots are planted onion 
seeds, and when these have grown enough 
to be the young onions we see in the mar- 
kets, the pots are placed upon the table for 
Dutch luncheons and the guests have the 
privilege of pulling them for their own eat- 
ing. Any bright housekeeper can see the 
novelty of this, and the decoration of the 


paper-covered pots surely must apps 
her. 

The living-room is called the “ 
and it is on the second floor, and 
one large room of the cottage. The 
ceiling, the beautiful. soft-stained 
work, and the white fireplace with a 
ter cast from the frieze of the Parthe 
built in above, are most pleasing. 

It will be noticed that all the room 
more wood than plaster on the side 
In the studio, at one side of the firey 
there is a series of Italian water 
plainly framed in wood to match tl 
of the casings. 

Across the hall from the studio : 
sleeping room of the mistress of the h 
Here simplicity reigns supreme, the 
ing only furniture enough for use an 
of the plainest mahogany—no draj 
few rugs, nothing to gather dust or 
On each side of the doorway leadins 
the bath room are closets and drawer 
into the wall. 

Through the bath room, the do 


into the bed chamber occupied by 
Stevens. This, too, is as rigorously 


tary and hygienic as are all the others 
each of these sleeping apartments h 
few good etchings which have 
especially to their occupants. 

The guest chamber, with its wall 
shade from cream to brown, might 
bit of softly filtered sunlight. It, t 
simplicity itself, while its quiet and 
certainly would woo slumber to the 
nervous guest. 

Each bedroom has an electric light 
the bed, so that one may read if wal 
in the night. There is an electric s\ 
close at hand in the hall, by which « 
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room in the house may be flooded by ligh 


should there be a burglar alarm. 


Up under the sloping roof is the worl 


room. The sides and part of the 
beams are covered with heavy paper. A 


each side of the walls are long bench tabl 


of pine. Here Mr. and Mrs. Steven 
their literary work. The room is condu 
to thought, as the window at the end « 
right among the branches of the elm 1 
that overshadow the house. 

This little home is built almost und: 
eaves of the splendid Museum of Art vw 
has been erected in Toledo mainly thr 
the efforts and with the money of Mr 
ward Libby and of which people of 
city are so justly proud. Here are alré 
housed a splendid nucleus of what pro: 
to be one of the great centers of art in 
country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stevens are Director 
Assistant Director of the Museum, 
their home, as will be seen from the 


scription, is particularly adapted to pe 


of artistic tastes who must work in 
genial atmosphere. 

Perhaps not one detail of this 
would be appropriate for you and me, 
cause every one who builds and furni 
a house must make it his own. If he 


insincere his house certainly will take 
If he be honest in life and pu: 
pose, no matter how his house is built 


that look. 
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how simply furnished, it will take on a 
dignity of expression that one can not 
separate from truth. 

The writer of this article would like to 
add this—as you learn more of real beauty, 
take everything out of your home that has 
not the beauty of fitness. Even though it 
be very lovely in itself, its place may not be 
in the surroundings your home would offer. 

When our school teachers teach the 
beauty of honest things and the ugliness of 
tawdry make-believes, then we may expect 
to see the average home artistic and com- 
fortable—something most housewives im- 
agine imcompatible. 








COLONIAL 
WOODWORK 

















the yards of dealers in second-hand 

building material, for valuable finds are 

sometimes made. Old mahogany doors, 
Colonial mantels, hand wrought iron posts, 
garden embellishments and sometimes 
chairs of ancient pattern come to light and 
are quickly snapped up by artisans or col- 
lectors. 

To send Colonial mantels to New Eng- 
land and hand wrought ironwork to Vir- 
ginia may seem like carrying coals to New- 
castle, says The New York Sun, but accord- 
ing to the dealers, orders for such articles 
are frequently received from regions which 
have long been considered fountain heads of 
Colonial relics. 


“That mantel there,” added a dealer, 
pointing to an old Colonial piece, the fine 
lines of which not even the grime and dust 
of the storehouse could quite obliterate, “is 
just about to be shipped to a town near 
3oston for the country place of a man liv- 
ing in the Hub. I have standing orders 
from customers in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, as well 
as Virginia and New York State, who are 
on the lookout for bargains in old wood- 
work or curios of various sorts. 


“We don’t begin to get the fine old things 
now we used to get when I first went into 
the business, but of course there wasn’t the 
same demand for them then, and they didn’t 
bring the prices they do now. That mantel 
with the Corinthian columns and the Greek 
key design will sell for $75, and it’s cheap 
at that, for the lines and proportions are 
perfect. It’s as fine a type of Colonial man- 
tel as you will run across; the wood is in 
prime condition and the design is a classic 
one. Old mantels range anywhere from 
$25 to $150. 

“One of the products of this business in 
demand by wood carvers is old oak. In the 
early days when wood was more plentiful 
than it is now, oak was the staple material 
for builders and cabinet-makers. In many 
of the old New York houses the beams, 
joists and entire underpinning of the build- 
ings were of oak, 


T is a fad for lovers of antiques to visit 
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| MN] SMALL ROOMS AND 
WMll|| HOW TO TREAT THEM 


By ANN WENTWORTH 
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several difficulties, but small rooms, 

if dark, present some of the most 

trying problems in house decorating. 
Not only must an effect of light be secured, 
but the four walls must be expanded, and 
the ceiling, if too high, brought down or, 
if too low, elevated. Decorating in such 
circumstances is a frank sham; an ingeni- 
ous scheme to make things seem other than 
they are. Many people fail; a few suc- 
ceed. 

The popularity of white, ivory, amber 
and pale gray has helped to improve the 
small dark room, but it has often created 
new difficulties. A white wall with golden 
oak woodwork is not a success; yellow and 
golden oak do not blend, while golden oak 
and gray are among the most jarring of 
combinations. 

Before the wall treatment can be de- 
termined the woodwork of the small room 
must be considered. Broadly speaking 
nothing is so satisfactory as white paint. 
It lightens, brightens and cleans things up 
wonderfully. What paneled oak is to the 
large, well lighted living-room, simple 
painted woodwork is to the little room. It 
adds space and a decided cheerfulness. The 
best tone lies between pure white and 
cream. 

There has been a fad of late for a deep 
ivory paint, darkened in the moldings with 
umber. In the hands of an expert this 
treatment is highly effective, but a local 
painter is seldom equal to it. Lemon yel- 
low is apt to be the result, an impossible 
color in woodwork. Unless the painter has 
worked under the direction of a skilled 
decorator, a flat even tone is the only safe 
thing, and well executed it is delightful. 
While a great believer in paint, I am also 
a strong advocate of a natural wood finish. 
A good wood trim in the right place is 
very satisfactory. Inexpensive houses are 
not always fortunate in the interior finish, 
and it is here that paint comes so well to 
the rescue, 

Granted that the woodwork of the room 
is satisfactory, and in this instance it is 
white, the wall treatment presents little 
difficulty. In spite of the preference of 
William Morris for large patterns in small 


Ses rooms, if well lighted, offer 


rooms, the better choice for the average lit- 
tle room is a plain surface. Plain effects 
may be secured in several ways. Plain 
papers are apt to fade unless of very high 
grade, and the high grades are expensive. 
If paper be desired, the fabric varieties are 
better than those of solid tone. There are 
many well-known preparations on the mar- 
ket which may be easily applied, giving to 
the wall a velvety finish. The range of 
tone is extensive, and if figured materials 
are used in curtains and draperies excellent 
results may be secured. Not long ago I 
had an opportunity of seeing several small 
rooms and noting their respective furnish- 
ings. The first was in a city house built 
during the brown-stone era. It was a hall 
bedroom of regulation proportions but not 
of regulation treatment. Ivory woodwork, 
walls of cafe-au-lait, a cream-colored ceil- 
ing and a floor stained moss green formed 
the lining of the box, for it was hardly 
more than that. But there was a freshness 
and charm seldom found in “hall” bed- 
rooms, which, as a class, are dismal in the 
extreme. On the floor were two braided 
rugs, made in the old-fashioned way but 
of a harmony of color seldom seen in the 
old ones. The larger one stood before the 
dressing-table, the smaller one at the door. 
Both were in ivory, moss green and old 
rose with a little cafe-au-lait blended in 
with the ivory. They were woven to order, 
for no such combination could be attained 
by “hit-or-miss” methods. The furniture 
was of the plainest kind, painted ivory. 
There was first a narrow bedstead with low 
footboard and headboard, the narrowest, 
lowest wooden bedstead I have ever seen. 
It was a real bed, and no attempt was made 
to disguise the fact. The spread was one 
of those garlanded affairs found in some 
of the big shops. “Real cotton,” the owner 
told me. Moss green and old rose on a 
cream background made an effective color 
scheme. There was a long stiff pillow at 
either end of the bed, of moss green cot- 
ton, and this color was repeated in the plain 
lambrequin at the one window. Next the 
pane was an ivory net. 

The one chair in the room was a modern 
Windsor painted to match the rest of the 
furniture. A small bench of excellent pro- 
portions was used at the dressing-table, also 
at the desk. The latter needs a passing 
word. It was a craft hanging-desk, made 
of pine and fitted to a certain space. The 
lid dropped when needed and formed a 
convenient writing place. Such a scheme 
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does not compare with a real desk, but the 
little room could not have taken both a 
desk and a bed, and it was a real bedroom. 

Against the fine neutral tone of the wall 
were a few Japanese prints, selected for 
their decorative value. These prints were 
modern reproductions of old _ subjects 
framed in narrow bands of wood stained 
moss green. 

The second room was less fortunate as 
to light, and the walls were given a clear 
ivory tone. The unpleasantly high ceiling 
was given a tone three shades deeper, and 
brought down to a low molding. A stencil 
in light olive, old blue and plum color made 
a decidedly novel frieze. All the wood- 
work was painted olive green. The furni- 
ture was new mahoguny of Sheraton de- 
sign, and brown rather than reddish in 
cast. The upholstery was plain soft blue, 
and this color was emphasized in the room, 
except in the bed, which carried a cover- 
ing of American cretonne in a charmingly 
blended color scheme of olive, plum, with 
a dash of blue. This cretonne was also 
used as a straight deep valance at the win- 
dow. One large rug of plain green covered 
the pine floor, stained the tone of the ma- 
hogany. 

The third room was in the country and 
commanded a beautiful view, a tremen- 
dous advantage in a small room. A fine 
outlook adds many feet, for the eye looks 
beyond the real walls and receives an im- 
pression of space. All the woodwork of this 
little room in the country was birch toned 
a silver gray with just a hint of green. 
Over the walls and reaching to the rather 
low ceiling was a deeper gray-green tone. 
The furniture was painted black and glowed 
like old lacquer, a process full of charm 
when very well done. Gray-green, lustrous 
black and dull orange formed the color 
scheme. A cotton fabric in a small figured 
pattern the tone of the walls was used ex- 
tensively. An orange cotton found after 
much searching was used in square stiff 
pillows on a narrow settee, and the rug of 
East Indian make contained black and 
orange lines with a gray groundwork. This 
little room was not a bedroom: it was a 
combination study and writing-room. The 
only books were along the line of a par- 
ticular hobby and were canvas-covered in 
a tone similar to the walls. They filled a 
set of hanging shelves painted black. A 
second set of shelves held deep blue Staf- 
fordshire jugs, bowls and small plates. 
This solid rich blue was very attractive. 





OLD BEDSTEADS IN THE 
MODERN HOUSE 











OLLECTING bedsteads can hardly 

be regarded in the light of a fad. 

To possess one old bed is more than 

falls to the lot of every mortal. 

One is cause for congratulation; several 

are calculated to provoke envy and malice 
among other collectors. 

If but one bedstead can be ac- 
quired, it should be a four-post- 
er of the late eighteenth-century 
type—slender columns, carved 
finials, a tester and queer, old- 
fashioned curtains. While all 
four-posters are _ interesting, 
there is a wide range of choice. 
As with chairs, table and clocks, 
the variety is greater than ap- 
pears on the surface. There 
are beds of birch, maple and ap- 
ple, each interesting in a way, 
but none possessing the attrac- 
tions of mahogany. 

In old bedsteads the tester and 
curtains make or mar. Modern 
coverings are apt to spoil an old 
bed, and modern wall-paper is 
always out of time. 

The care now bestowed upon 
bedroom furnishings has result- 
ed in the modern Colonial cham- 
ber—perfect in detail and pre- 
senting as old-fashioned an ap- 
pearance as is possible in a 
twentieth-century house. Wood- 
work, paper, hangings, floor 
coverings and furniture are all 
cast in the same mold. 

Bedsteads, from the historical 
viewpoint, are among the most 
interesting of household posses- 
sions. Unlike chairs, tables and 
chests, they developed on inde- 
pendent lines. In Anglo-Saxon 
times a pallet of straw, protected 
by a curtain, formed the usual 
sleeping accommodations. After 
the Norman Conquest many of 
the comforts known on the conti- 
nent were introduced into Eng- 
land. With the invasion came 
French ideas in manners and customs. A 
more refined mode of living followed. Walls 
received their first decorations. Skins of 
wild beasts, hung against the rafters to 
keep out the cold, gave place to pieces of 
rude tapestry. The arrangement of the 
bedroom changed little, except that a wood- 
en bed with curtains replaced the pallet of 
straw. 

Improvements in the furnishings of the 
chamber were of tardy growth. During 
the thirteenth century the chamber became 
an independent room. The bed became a 
bedstead in the usual meaning of the word. 
The original significance of the term was 
“place for a bed.” In the fourteenth cen- 
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arms of the house set in a shield. 


V IT ; the 
By IRGINIA ROBII \ famous bedstead of the French Re- 


naissance is in the chamber in Fontaine- 


] 


tury the bed assumed another bleau occupied by Anne of Austria, wife 
and was often the most ornamental pi of Louis XIII. The apartment, as a whole, 
furniture in the house. Some is one of the most sumptuous in Fontaine- 


bleau. The walls are hung in 
Gobelin tapestry. The chairs 
are upholstered in Beauvais. 


The tables and cabinets are in- 
laid in elaborate patterns and 
ornamented with delicate carv- 
ings. The effect is bewildering. 
Everything is figured; every- 
thing is full of motion and color. 
The tapestry and paintings de- 
pict the most stirring events. 
There is nothing restful about 
the room except the bed, which, 
against a quieter background, 
would arouse enthusiasm. It is 
a particularly fine specimen. 
There is no footboard and the 
headboard is lower than in the 
French bed of the previous cen- 
tury. 

English bedsteads of the six- 
teenth century were huge af- 
fairs. Some of the finer ones 
are preserved in the old manor 

“houses, and show a _ strange 
mingling of Gothic and Renais- 
sance. In the homes of the no- 
bility there was always a state 
bed kept in readiness for a pos- 
sible visit from the sovereign. 
The beds slept in by Elizabeth 
are past counting, and Scottish 
beds associated with Marvy 
Stuart are almost as numerous. 

The French were the first to 
use a suspended canopy. Dur- 
ing Louis XIV’s reign, lower 
posts were discarded and the 
canopy fastened to the cornice. 
The bed in the king’s chamber 
at Versailles shows to what ex- 
tent the decoration of this arti- 
cle of furniture could be carried. 
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Rare Chippendale Four-Post Bedstead 


The headboard of this royal 
Gothic beds suggest carved cages, structure is carved in the best manner of 
are fine examples of woodcarving and the period. It is rococo, but a formal roco- 
a beauty of construction unknown co, and far more dignified than the florid 
canopy beds of a later date styles which succeeded it. 

During the sixteenth century the Of French beds, those of the Louis XVI 
took on a different form. The mas period are most interesting. By this time 
Gothic bed was no longer tolerated straight lines replaced curves and broken 
lighter, more movable structure supers shells and the various motifs classed under 
it. Slender columns upheld a canoy the head of rococo. 


brocade or tapestry, and curtains of 
ilar material inclosed the sides. The ] 
naissance bed was not a four-poster in 
Colonial acceptance of the [ 


Empire beds were stately couches and 
form striking contrast to the luxurious beds 
of Louis XIV and Louis XV periods. Na- 
poleon’s bedchamber in _ Fontainebleau 
shows the ever-present emblems of con- 
quest, which, even in a _ sleeping-room, 
were never absent. The torch, the wreath 


word, for 
back was often encased with wood. TI 
headboard, if such it may be called, 
richly carved, and occasionally displa 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL gl 


and the eagle are all represented here. 

The bedsteads in use in early Colonial 
times were of local make and very prim- 
itive. From the many references in early 
wills and inventories a vivid picture of the 
living-rooms of the first settlers is present- 
ed. The sleeping-rooms of the period are 
less clearly defined. Little mention is made 
of the bedstead, although allusions to 
“feather,” “straw” and “flock” beds are nu- 
merous, the latter being a bed, with a wool 
mattress. From the massive designs in 
vogue in England and Holland the Colonial 
bed of the seventeenth century may be con- 
jectured. Few of these heavy 
structures were imported until 
after 1650. 

Toward the close of the sev- 
enteenth century the bed in- 
creased in importance. A list 
of the household furnishings of 
a Salem merchant, in 1690, in- 
cluded “I great oaken bedd, 1 
truckle bedd of maple, 1 large 
sack bottom bedd, 6 Camblett 
bedd curtains, 2 calicoe bedd 
curtains, 8 blankett sheets, I 
paire silk bedd curtains.” The 
settee, which was a link between 
the settle and the sofa, was 
sometimes used as a bed. This 
piece of furniture was both of 
imported and domestic make. 
The back and seat were usually 
incased in turkey-work, With 
the exception of the arms and 
braces the entire frame was con- 
cealed. The construction of the 
Colonial settee was _ identical 
with one type of the Renaissance 
seat. From Italy it passed into 
France, and from France to 
England. Holland had no part 
in its development. From the 
Italian palace of the sixteenth 
century to the New England 
home of the seventeenth was a 
far-away cry, and yet, barring 
crude workmanship, the Colo- 
nial bench was a faithful copy 
of the Renaissance design. The 
Dutch settlers were unfamiliar 


landers were unknown to them. Their 
genius for commerce, coupled with their 
knowledge of seamanship, robbed the long 
voyage across the Atlantic of half its ter- 
rors. Therefore, a close touch was kept 
with the mother country. Returning ves- 
sels brought back Holland bricks and tiles, 
and in a few years New Amsterdam was 
old Amsterdam in miniature. While Dutch 
sovereignty extended over a period of less 
than sixty years, Dutch manners and cus 
toms left an impress that a century of Eng 
lish rule could not remove. When New 
Amsterdam became New York and Rens 





with this settee, as they also Collection of Gill & Reigate 


were with the New England set- 
tle. Aside from a few pieces 
which were typical of the homes of the 
Pilgrims and. Puritans, the Dutch colonists 
possessed a far greater variety of furniture. 
Life in New Netherlands differed essen- 
tially from life in New England. The 
winters of Manhattan were milder and the 
Indians less menacing; but the chief dif- 
ference between the English colonists of 
the North and the Dutch settlers lay in their 
motives for seeking America. The Dutch 
came to colonize; the English for religious 
freedom; the Dutch to found a trading- 
post in the interest of the West India Com- 
pany ; the English, that their children might 
escape the divine right of kings. The Dutch 
were a nation of organizers, and the Man- 
hattan settlers were equipped with all the 
necessities of pioneer life. From the first 
the privations endured by the New Eng- 


Chippendale Design of Unusual Simplicity 


selaerswyck became Albany, it was a change 
of letter and little else. The English crown 
was added to the arms of the colony, but 
the Dutch beaver was not displaced, and 
the loyal Hollanders still sang Boven 
Orange. 

Madam Knight, a Massachusetts travel- 
er visiting Manhattan in 1704, writes in 
her journal: “The Buildings, Brick gener- 
ally, are very stately, and high, though not 
altogether like ours in Boston. The Bricks 
in some of the Houses are of divers coul- 
lers, and laid in checkers, being glazed, and 
very agreeable. The inside of them is 
neat to admiration. The fireplaces have no 
Jambs, as ours have. But the backs run 
flush with the walls, and the Hearth is of 
tyles and is as farr out into the Room at 
the ends as before the fire, which is gener- 


ally Five foot in the Low’r rooms; and the 
piece over where the mantel should be is 
made as our with joyner’s work, and | 
suppose fastened to iron rodds inside. The 
hearths are laid with tyles in divers forms 
and coullers.”’ 

The big fore-room of the Dutch dwelling 
was a pleasant place with its great hearth, 
its plastered walls, made bright by racks of 
Delft, and its comfortable, substantial fur- 
niture. Chairs there were in several pat- 
terns, tables of various designs, long built- 
in settles, painted and carved chests, and 
a great assortment of cupboards. Most of 
these pieces were imported. The 
trade of the turner and joiner 
did not flourish in Manhattan as 
it did in Massachusetts. The 
close touch kept with Holland 
made domestic furniture unnec- 
essary. Many of the chests and 
cupboards were richly carved, 
some were painted in the bright 
colors which the Dutch loved so 
well, others were ornamented 
with marquetry. 

Typically Dutch was the slaap- 
bauck, or built-in bedstead, one 
of the few pieces of furniture 
which was not sent over from 
Holland. This was usually pro- 
vided by the builder of the house. 
When Oloff Van Cortlandt erect- 
ed a home in the Bouwerie for 
his bride, Annekje Lockermans, 
it was stipulated in the contract 
that special care should be taken 
in making the slaap-bauck. In 
the Cortlandt house, which was 
one of the most pretentious in 
town, the slaap-bauck was placed 
in the sitting-room, and was ar- 
ranged solely for guests who 
might arrive unexpectedly. It 
was built behind a sliding door, 
which concealed it by day, and 
which could be lowered at night 
to form a shelf for the mattress. 
In many houses this simple con- 
trivance was the only provision 
made for sleeping. The old 
Dutch slaap-bauck was the an- 
cestor of the modern folding- 
bed. 

In the small articles of furni- 
ture the homes of Manhattan were partic- 
ularly rich. Mirrors, clocks, pictures, china 
ornaments and candlesticks were ordered 
directly from Amsterdam. The hanging 
clocks of brass were among the most beau- 
tiful of the importations. The dials were 
decorated with heraldic devices in color, 
surmounted by picturesque figures in ham- 
mered metal. Holland’s extensive foreign 
trade was shown in the bric-d-brac. The 
china ornaments, variously referred to as 
mantel and chimney images, were of East 
India origin. Interesting bits were lac- 
quers from Japan and ivory carvings from 
China. These quaint souvenirs of long sea 
voyages gave color to the Dutch interiors, 
and emphasized the difference between the 
homes of New Netherlands and the somber 
ones of New England. 
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A CHART FOR A SUCCESSION OF CROPS 


Being a guide to those perennials which can be planted together but which bloom 


at different times 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


Landscape Architect 











Date of Bloom Botanic Name Common Name Colo REMARKS 
March Iris reticulata Netted Iris Plum These need a s spot in the rock garden. 
June, July Saxifraga cotyledon Saxifrage White 
var. pyramidale 
., Apr. Galanthus elwesii Snowdrop | Whit A very good su for a bulb garden, especially in a shad t. 
tier Gee. Scilla _siberica Siberian Squill Blue . oats — 
Apr., May Hepatica triloba Liver Leaf . Bluish 
Apr., May Narcissus pseudo- — Giant Trumpet Daffodil Yellow 
narcissus, in variety c 
uly-Oct. Gladiolus, in variety Sword Lil Mixed 
ept.-Oct. Tritoma uvularia Red Hot Poker Scarlet 
Mar.-May Scilla sibirica Siberian Squill Blue 
May-June Primula japonica Japanese Primrose Mixed 
Apr., May Epimedium macranthum Barrenwort White with pink The epidemium f rs are interesting but inconspicuous; but the foliage is most 
une, July Iris xiphium Spanish Iris Mixed attractive and makes a good setting for the iris bloom. 
ta ya Iris xiphioides English Iris Mixed 
_-Ma Mertensia virginica Virginia Cowslip Blue tipped pink Mertensia entir appears after flowering. The sternbergi ives a ol ‘ 
fr Aue. Sedum stolontierum Purple Stonecrop Purplish-pink while the se forms a ground cover for the yellow Svat, ” 7 
A Oct. Sternbergia lutea Yellow Amaryllis Yellow 
., Ma Phlox subulata Moss Pink White or pink The colchicum ge comes in early summer and then di ars, so that i 
yg = Colchicum autumnale Meadow Saffron Purple needs a gree 4 a set 
Apr., May Iris vernal Z Dwarf Iris. Blue-violet The various spec i varieties of one kind of plant always look well together. 
Mer July Iris germanica, in variety German Iris. Mixed 
July Iris aurea European Iris Yellow 
Apr., May Saxifraga cordifolia | Saxifr: : : Lilac An attractive pla for a shady rockery. Plant the colchicum among the saxi- 
e Sapupomans spectabile Showy dy’s Slipper White or pinkish frage, as it | s after the leaves disappear. This cypripedium should be 
‘Aug., Sept Colchicum autumnale Meadow Saffron Yellow more used a1 n be naturalized under the right conditions. 
Sept., Oct. Colch p Meadow Saffron Violet 
Apr.-May Tulipa, late cottage _ Tulip Mixed The pachysandra ge is a good ground cover for the tulips. 
ay-June Pachysandra terminalis Japan Spurg White 
May, June Scilla campanulata Spanish Squill Blues 
May, June Scilla campanulata Spanish Squill Whites 
May, June Scilla campanulata Spanish Squill Pinks 
4 Fritillaria imperialis Crown Imperial Oo This is more app ate for a foreground planting. 
.-Ma: u ny D g P g 
foc Astilbe japonica False Goat's Beard White 
‘Aug.-Sept. Sedum spectabile Showy Sedum Rose 
i Trollius Asiaticum Orange Globe Flower Oran 
A ont Trollius Europaeus Mountain Globe Flower Yellow 
July, Aug. Hyancinthus candicans Sumner Hyacinth White 
_-Ma Mertensia virginica Virginia Cowslip BI tipped pink Good for half sha The mertensia dies entirely after blooming and would not 
pq . Scilla campanulata Spanish Squill Whites. ? interfere with anemone. Bulbs could be added to bloom with the mertensia. 
May, June Scilla campanulata Sp h Squill Blues 
May, June Scilla campanulata Spanish Squill Pinks 
Sept., Nov. Anemone japonica Japanese Anemone White 
Sept., Nov. Anemone japonica Japanese Anemone Pink 
r.-June Early bulbs —— Mixed 
Aor. uly Lychnis chalcedonica Maltese Cross Red 
‘Aug.-Sept. Pyrethrum uliginosum Giant Daisy White 
Apr.-July Dicentra spectabilis Bleeding Heart Rose Both do well in a shady spot. 
Aug., Sept. Hibiscus moscheutos Swamp Mallow White 
Aug., Sept. Hibiscus moscheutos Swamp Mallow Pink 
May, June Cypripedium pubescens Yellow Lady’s Slipper Yellow Good for a slightl; mp, shady spot. 
une, July Digitalis purpureum Foxglove White 
une, July Digitalis purpureum Foxgiove Pinks 
Ferns 
May, June Myosotis palustris Forget-me-not Blue Suitable for an ede or ground cover 
July Campanula fragilis Brittle Harebell Lilac-blue 
May, June Dodecatheon media Shooting Star Rose The campanula « ny shabbines of the dodecatheon and makes a good mat 
= uly Lilium canadense Wood Lily Yellow for the lily 
une-Aug. Campanula carpatica Carpathian Harebell Blue 
May-June Verbascum longifolium Italian Mullein Primrose Good for a sunny s where rather coarse planting is wanted. 
July-Aug. Asclepias tuberosa Butterfly Weed Orange 
May, June Hyacinthus amythistinum Amethyst Hyacinth Light blue Fine for a sunny, glade or the garden. 
July-Aug. Pentstemon barbatus, var. Bearded Pentstemon Scarlet 
torreyi 
Aug.-Sept. Helianthus rigidus, var, | Sunflower Yellow 
“Miss Mellish” 
May, a Saxifraga umbrosa St. Patrick’s Cabbage White 
May-Jul Anthericum liliastrum St. Bruno’s Lily White 
June, July Rhododendron for a back- 
ground, or any other 
dark foliaged shrub , . $ 
May, June Cerastium grandiflora Mouse-eared Chickweed White Useful as an edging, but must be placed with care as the lysimachia spreads rapidly. 
June, July Lysimachia numularia Moneywort Yellow F 
May, June Polygonatum giganteum Solomon’s Seal White Very good for natu ng, or in a half rough spot, a shady woodland, or the like. 
une, July Digitalis purpureum Foxglove White 
une, July Digitalis purpureum Foxglove Pinks 
uly Ferula communis wae Fennel Yellow 
erns 
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Date of Bloom 


Botanic Name 


Common Name 


Color 


Remarks 





May, June 
July-Oct. 


May-June 
June, July 
July-Aug. 


May-July 
Aug.-Sept. 
Aug.-Sept. 


May-July 
July-Oct, 


May-July 
Sept.-frost 
Sept.-frost 


June 
July-Aug. 


June 
Aug.-Sept. 


June 
Tune-Sept. 


June-July 
July, Aug. 


June, July 
jane Guy 


June, July 
Aug.-Sept. 


June, July 
July, Aug. 


June, July 
June, July 
June, July 
Sept., Nov. 
Sept., Nov. 


June, Jul 
jane Ay 


June, July 
June, July 
June, July 
July-Oct. 


June, July 
July, Oey 


June 

June, day 
Sept.-Nov. 
Sept.-Nov. 


June, July 
July-frost 


June, July 
Sept.-Oct. 


June, Jul 
July July 


fone 

uly, Aug. 
June, July 
July-Sept. 


une, July 
une, July 


uly, Aug. 


une, Jul 
ee é 


une, July 
une, July 
une, July 
Sept., Oct. 


June-July 
Aug., Sept. 
Aug., Sept. 


une, July 
} uly-Oct. 


July, Aug. 
Aug.-Sept. 





Ornithogalum umbellatus 
Boltonia latisquama 


Tulipa-Darwins : 
Delphinium, in variety 
Lilium auratum 


Polemonium caeruleum 
Hibiscus moscheutos 
Hibiscus moscheutos 


Aquilegia caerulea 
Phlox paniculata, in var. 


Polemonium caeruleum 
Cosmos 
Cosmos 


Paeoniaa albiflora 
Lilium superbum 


Paeonia albiflora 
Lilium speciosum 


Rhododendron-Hybrids 
Nymphaea, in variety 


Campanula persicifolia 
Campanula pyramidalis 


Papaver orientale 
Veronica longifolia, var. 
subsessilis 


Papaver orientale 
Aster novae angliae 


Dianthus barbatus, var. 
Newport Pink 
Gypsophila paniculata 


Campanula medium 
Campanula medium 
Campanula medium 
Anemone japonica 
Anemone japonica 


Papaver orientale 
Gypsophila paniculata 


Digitalis purpureum 
Digitalis purpureum 
Rhododendron, in var. 
Dahlias 


Iris kaempferi 
Gladiolus, in variety 


Paeonia albiflora 
Iris kaempferi 

Anemone japonica 
Anemone japonica 


Delphinium, in variety 
Antirrhinum 


Yucca filamentosa 
Tritoma uvularia 


Lilium candidum 


Hemerocallis flava 
Lychoris squamegera 


Pyrethrum roseum 
Aconitum autumnale 


Iris Xiphioides 
Iris Xiphium 
Althaea rosea 


Lilium candidum 
Chrysanthemum, in var. 


Campanula medium 
Campanula medium 
Campanula medium 
Phlox paniculata, in var. 


Papaver orientale 
Hibiscus moscheutos 
Hibiscus moscheutos 


Eppeves orientale — 
Phlox paniculata, in var. 
Helianthus mollis 
Helenium autumnale 





Star of Bethlehem 
Boltonia 


Tulips 

Larkspur 

Gold-banded Lily 
acob’s Ladder 


Swamp Mallow 
Swamp Mallow 


Columbine 
Hardy Pklox 


Jacob’s Ladder 
Cosmos 
Cosmos 


Herbaceous rorne. 
American Turk’s Cap Lily 


Herbaceous Peony 
Japanese Spotted Lily 


Hardy Water Lily 


Peach Bells 
Chimney, Bell Flower 


Oriental Poppy 
Veronica 


Oriental Poppy 
New England Aster 


Sweet William 
Baby’s Breath 


Canterbury Bell 
Canterbury Bell 
Canterbury Bell 
aor Anemone 
apanese Anemone 


Oriental Poppy 
Baby’s Breath 


Foxglove 
Foxglove 
Rhododendron 
Dahlia 


Japanese Iris 
Sword Lily 


Peony 

apanese Iris 
apanese Anemone 
apanese Anemone 


Larkspur 
Snapdragon 


Spanish Bayonet 
Red-hot Poker 


Madonna Lil 
Shirley Poppies 


Day Lil 

Hail’s Kmaryitis 
Pyrethrum 
Monkshood 


English Iris 
Spanish Iris 
ollyhock 


Madonna _Lily 
Hardy Chrysanthemum 


Canterbury Bell 
Canterbury Bell 
Canterbury Bell 
Hardy Phlox 


Oriental Poppy 
Swamp Mallow 
Swamp Mallow 


Oriental Poppy 
Hardy Phlox 


Hairy Sunflower 
Sneezeweed 





White 
Pale pink 


Mixed 
Blue 
White 


Blue 
White 
Pink 


Blue 
Mixed 


Blue 
Pinks 
White 


Mixed 
Orange 


Mixed : 
White or pink 


Mixed 
Mixed 


Blue 
Blue 


Scarlet 
lue 


Scarlet 
Purples 


Watermelon 


White 
Scarlet 


White . 
Pinks and White 


Yellow 
Rosy Red 


Carmine through 
ink to white 
lue 


Scarlet 
White 
Pink 


Scarlet 
Mixed 


Yellow 
Yellow 





Although low the ornithogalum can be placed in the background as it comes too 
early to be hidden by higher growing plants. It disappears about mid-summer. 


The young delphinium foliage forms a good green setting for the tulip, and later 
or the lilies. Any of the early tulips or other bulbs could be used. 


This aquilegia disappears entirely after it finishes blooming in July—just when the 
phlox is coming into its glory. 


Cosmos seed can be sown early in March in cold frames or plants bought from 
a nursery—the latter, though more expensive, is preferable. 


The peonies give needed shade and moisture to the lily roots. 


Same as above. 
When rhododendrons are planted along a shore this is very effective. 
Both have white forms which mix well with the blues. 


Plenty of room must be given to each plant. 


The aster covers the space left by the poppy, but room must be left for the fall 
growth of the poppy. 


The ophila would hide the shabbiness of the dianthus plants after they had 
nished flowering. 


The campanula should be rooted out after blooming. 


The gypsophila is perhaps the thing to fill in the empty space left by the poppy 
—— it is light and airy and allows ventilation for the fall growth of 
the poppy. 


A very effective succession which was used by Olmsted Brothers in the planting 
at the Alaska Exposition. 


The planting of the gladiolus should be so arranged as to flower after the iris 
pes — blooming. It takes the bulbs from ten to twelve weeks to come 
into flower. 


This posting should have a great deal of room, and is best where a mass effect 
of only a few varieties of plants is wished. 


These two lily-like plants conform well in foliage and look best when planted in 
ld masses. 


If poppy seed is sown broadcast in May there will be a mass of bloom that July, 
and in all probability they will seed themselves and bloom with the lilies the 
following year. 


The lily-like flowers look well with the hemerocallis foliage. The lychoris needs 
some green background, as it blooms after the long narrow leaves have gone. 


The pyrethrum foliage continues after blooming, so the aconitum only gives a 
late flowering period—the foliage of both is finely cut. 


The bulbous irises have some foliage, but it is rather narrow and sparse, so that 
the added green of the hollyhock is an improvement. 


These must be planted far enough apart to allow light and air for the full growth 
of the lilies. 


The campanula is usually treated as an annual and planted yearly, so that it can 
be rooted out after flowering. 


The hibiscus is almost the last perennial to appear above ground and so would not 
interfere with the poppies. Care must be taken to allow room for the fall 
growth of the latter. 


Same as above in regard to the fall growth of poppies. 


A good succession for fall. 





NOTE—In plantin 
larkspur, and the like. 


n general it is best to 


eedless to say, there are many other combinations than have been given here, but the 


re used. 


for a succession of crops care must be taken to allow enough space for the full development of each individual plant, especially in the case of hollyhocks, 
lant alternatel hen successive crops a 
inations than hav Ps general idea was to take those plants that especially need another crop, either to hide 


their shabbiness after flowering, or to fill up the space left by them when their habit is to disappear. Any of the lilies or spring bulbs can be added as still another crop, and this 
has been done in some cases on the chart where especially desirable. 
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A MONOLITHIC CONCRETE 
BUNGALOW 


HE extensive erection in this country 

of frame buildings does not speak 

well for our idea of permanence, 

safety, cleanliness and beauty of 
construction—the principal “desiderata” in 
any dwelling. Frame construction is not 
economic when wear and tear, possibility 
of loss by fire and sanitation are to be con- 
sidered. But our 
awakening may be 
said to be at hand, for 
there is manifest a 
rapidly developing in- 
terest in low cost, 
sanitary houses, 
architecturally attrac- 
tive and permanently 
set up. In their ef- 
forts to find a com- 
bination of these 
qualities architects, 
builders and owners 
alike have turned 
seriously to concrete. 
Fortunately, the ex- 
perimental stage in 
the use of concrete as 
a building material 
has long since been 
passed. It is now 
simply a matter of re- 
duction of cost in or- 


der that this material The Front Porch Is of Solid Concrete. The Window Sills and Bays 


may supplant the 

present and obsolescent methods in house 
building, as it is doing in large engineering 
works and heavy construction. 

Good concrete is always economical and, 
as a house-building material, gives the 
owner the best value for the amount of 
money expended. It now invites com- 
parison with other materials at every point 
—initial cost, maintenance, permanence and 
real worth. For the small, low cost cottage 
it is having a constantly growing use. 
Methods are steadily improving to lessen 
the cost of such construction through the 
use of steel forms, ingenious mixing and 
economical handling. As a result, to-day 
low cost, sanitary, permanent, fire-proof 
concrete homes are within the reach of 
everybody. 

To assemble under one roof the desirable 
qualities of character or style in archi- 
tecture, durability of construction and 
sanitary effectiveness, and for an approxi- 
mate cost of $5,000 or less, is immediately 
to win to such a proposition the favor of 
most men who have an eye for the much 
coveted “home of your own.” An artistic 
home combining these qualities is shown 
in the accompanying photographs. Erected 
according to the Aiken wall method of 
monolithic construction this bungalow cost 
its owner a trifle over $5,000, which in- 
cludes the trim, plastering, floors, plumb- 
ing and other accessories of a house ready 


two days. This gives a new idea of speed. 
The mixture of the concrete was 5 parts 
torpedo sand to 5 parts stone screenings to 


By MARC N. GOODNOW 


for occupancy. There are practically 12 parts broken stone to 4 parts cement. 
rooms and bath, with a commodious This was moistened to a consistency which 
ment. The reception hall is a room allowed of tamping into the wall forms and 
self, while the living room, which cont at the same time of working down well on 
a large fireplace, is 29 feet long and si the surface. Any finishing was done while 


fd 


feet wide, extending across the front 
house and separated from the reinf 
concrete porch by the French wind 
The inside trim is of birch, sanitary d 
are used and a ceramic-concrete floor 
laid in the toilets and bath room. The s 
house, built of brick would have cost 
owner $7,200. 

The peculiarity of construction in bt 
ing this bungalow makes that featur: 
more than passing interest. The walls v 
poured and tamped and reinforced w 
laying practically flat over a series of 
ticed beams and jacks. When fully 





ois 


with all windows or projections or ort 


ments properly set, the flat slab 
smoothed and surfaced and then up-en 
into a vertical position by means of 
jacks or screws underneath. As each v 
came into its vertical position it was 
nected with the adjoining wall by mean 
projecting reinforcing rods and bot 
closely to its partner 

The principal benefit of such a syste: 
laying concrete are that it is a big sa 
in labor, cost of lumber for forms and t 


necessary in putting in the concret 


finishing it. Two carpenters were the o1 


skilled. workmen on the entire job besi 
the concrete finisher. Eight other men 
the forms together loosely, with four-i 
partition tiles for furring laid over 

rough form boards, and erected a wall 
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Are Cast Monholithically. 


the concrete mixture 
was still green or 
wet, of course, and 
the entire outward 
surface was rough- 
ened by means of an 


ordinary broom 
drawn down its 
length. With this 


system of finishing 
it is unnecessary to 
erect a_ scaffolding 
alongside the walls 
after they are erect- 
ed. Neither are 
there any lumber 
marks on the outside 
face to be removed. 
The finisher puts the 
last touches on the 
wall the day it cures 
and while it is still 
laying flat on the 
jacks. 

Another _ notable 
advantage is the fact 
that under this method of construction 
there is absolutely no void in the concrete. 
Being only the thickness of the wall or 
less from the tampers there is no op- 
portunity for the stone to separate from 
the cement in gaps which must be gone 
over later. The concrete forms a perfect 
bond with the partition tile and this gives 
the bungalow walls a dead air space, which 
means coolness in summer and warmth in 
winter. 

The front porch is of solid concrete. 
The window sills and bays were cast mono- 
lithically also. Front drains were cast in 
the forms. The hearth of the fireplace in 
the living room is of concrete also. The 
steps entering the house under the pergola 
are of concrete and are bound to the wall 
of the building by reinforcing rods set at 
right angles in the wet concrete of the wall 
while it was still lying flat on its beams 
and jacks. 

The red tile roof extends out beyond the 
walls of the building three feet on all sides 
and the under side of the projection is made 
of wood ceiling. The cross beams or roof 
scantlings projecting over the concrete 
walls are anchored in place by means of 
spikes nailed into the underside of the 
beams and embedded in the cement and 
stone, 

\nother unique feature of this bungalow 
is the pergola constructed of concrete. 
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UILDING a home is an important 
B undertaking, and unless one has a 
clear idea of what to do it is very 
apt to bring many disappointments 
and unnecessary expense. Usually we 
have our own ideas of the general character 
and interior arrangement of the house we 
intend to build, and with these in mind we 
go to an architect and ask him to draw up 
plans which must come within a specified 
sum. A lack of knowledge of the rules 
which govern the cost of building frequent- 
ly makes the interview with the architect 
an unpleasant experience, and either results 
in the abandonment of the plans or the 
ordering of a house that will cost far be- 
yond the allotted sum. 

There are certain simple rules that any 
one can understand, which will prevent the 
usual heart-burnings and disappointments. 
These rules, of course, are intended merely 
as a guide, and are not infallible. They are 
rules that architects and builders could tell 
their clients, but which in the hurry of 
their professional work they have no time 
to explain to prospective customers. 

The first rule is to ascertain what build- 
ers and architects call a “snap shot” esti- 
mate of the cost. There are two applica- 
tions of this rule. One is to estimate the 
cost on the cubic contents of the proposed 
house, and the other by the square foot. 

The rule is to find the number of square 
feet of land the proposed house is to occu- 
py. These are easily obtained by multiply- 
ing the length by the width. Builders in 
the West estimate to-day that the average 
cost of moderate-size frame buildings 
ranges from $3 to $5 per square foot, or 
10 to 18 cents per cubic foot. 

If the tentative plans drawn up for the 
architect measure 26 by 40 feet, we have a 
total of 1,040 square feet. On the basis of 
$3 to $5 per square foot, the cost would 
range from $3,120 to $5,700. That is a big 
difference in price, but as it will be seen 
later, the difference is “due entirely to in- 
terior equipment and finish and the number 
of windows, doors, porches and ornamental 
work. These estimates would be more in 
the vicinity of New York. 

If we estimate the house at thirty feet 
in height from the bottom of the cellar to 
a little more than the top of the roof, which 
is done to make allowances for overhang of 
porches, eaves and bay windows, we have 
the cubic contents placed at 31,200 feet. At 
10 cents per cubic foot the cost would be 
$3.120, or at 18 cents $5,616. 

A cheap summer house with simple 
woodwork, no heating plant and little fin- 
ish in cellar and attic may be built as low 
as $2 per square foot, but if large and 


SIMPLE RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE 
COST OF BUILDING 


—By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 
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elaborate porches are made it will cost $2.50 
to $3. A small house costs more propor- 
tionately than a large one, and consequently 
the larger the house the greater the de- 
crease in the cost per square or cubic foot. 
This is due to the fact that the heating, 
plumbing and lighting fixtures and equip- 
ment cost only a little more for the larger 
house than the smaller one. 

Now the factors of extravagance and 
economy must be studied before the above 
rule can be applied with any degree of 
surety. These factors are the plumbing, 
interior woodwork finish, and the general 
exterior design and ornamentation. A con- 
siderable number of columns, pilasters and 
cornices, large piazzas, broken roof lines, 
dormer windows and intricate framework 
increase the cost of the house enormously. 

The number and proportions of the room 
in a house have a certain relation to the 
cost. Very large rooms are to be avoided 
as well as many small ones that cut the 
house up into little cubby holes. Very large 
rooms mean extra long joists and beams, 
and they add considerable to the cost. Many 
small rooms mean extra partitions. The 
same is true of closets. It is better to have 
four or five large, commodious closets well 
distributed than a dozen small ones. The 
latter will increase the cost twenty per cent. 
Sometimes it will be necessary to make a 
few small closets in order to take advantage 
of waste nooks and angles, but the rule 
should be to have large, substantial closets 
wherever possible. 

The interior woodwork finish is a very 
determining factor in the final cost. The 
craze for hardwood interior finish has raged 
in this country for years, and a lot of peo- 
ple building a house costing a few thousand 
dollars demand that hardwood should be 
employed all through the house or at least 
on the first floor. A small house should 
have the finish made in cypress, chestnut. 
whitewood or some other soft but good 
wood. Cypress is easily treated by stain or 
natural finish, and it has a beautiful grain. 
In parts of the country redwood, cedar and 
fir are excellent woods for the interior fin- 
ish. In the West redwood is probably one 
of the best for this purpose, and even in 
the East it costs only a little more than 
pine. Good pine is quite expensive now, 
and nearly equals certain grades of oak. 

Selected yellow pine is the best for floors 
when laid in narrow strips on the under 
floor. Double floors pay on account of the 
extra warmth obtained, and they are not 
an extravagance. Some rooms should be 
painted or enameled. Yellow pine, white 
wood or some of the cheap neutral woods 
without a grain should be used for such 
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rooms. The cost is less. Oak, ash or birch 
should never be painted. The woodwork 
should thus be selected in harmony with 
the size and general ambition of the house. 
Do not go on the theory that you must have 
hardwood throughout unless cost is of no 
consideration. 

The plumbing is a question on which 
many split. It is natural to desire the latest 
improvements in plumbing fixtures. We 
certainly need thoroughly sanitary plumb- 
ing, and this point cannot be overestimated. 
It is the handsome fixtures which make the 
great difference in the cost. The price for 
these may range all the way from $50 to 
$150 per fixture. In a small house the 
first price should be adopted as the stand- 
ard, and in a moderately large house the 
cost may run from $60 to $75 per fixture. 
Anything above this means a certain amount 
of extravagance. 

The ordinary bathroom should have three 
fixtures, which would cost in all $150; the 
kitchen two, sink and laundry trays at a 
total of $100 more, or $250 in all. Each 
additional bathroom would increase the 
cost $150, plus the extra piping. In this 
age of expensive houses the number of 
bathrooms is increasing rapidly, and it is 
common to find three and four in a single 
house. If this is desired the cost must be 
considered in advance. 

Heating and lighting may run the cost 
up greatly also. In a small house, with 
nine or ten registers, the cost of hot air 
heating would average $30 to $40 per reg- 
ister. For steam heating the cost would 
probably run to $45 per radiator for the 
small house and $75 for the large one. The 
cost for hot water would be about 20 per 
cent. more than for steam, and the “indi- 
rect” system of either steam or hot water 
would cost nearly double. Little can be 
economized in heating, for we need a warm 
house, and generous allowances should be 
made for the heating plant. Do not at- 
tempt to scrimp here, and find the house 
inadequately heated. It is greater economy 
to omit some of the hardwood trim, cut 
out some of the fancy plumbing fixtures, 
or do away with a door, closet or dormer 
window, and have a perfectly heated house. 

In estimating for lighting it is usual to 
make allowances of $4.00 per outlet for 
electricity, and $1 to $2.50 per outlet for 
gas. The fixtures themselves may cost 
anywhere from one or two to a hundred 
dollars each. One can make the lighting 
fixtures as costly as desired, but they should 
be carefully considered in advance. Other- 
wise the cost may run far ahead of the esti- 
mates. Settle in advance the cost of such 
important fixtures as those in the hall, par- 
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lor, dining-room and library. 
to these figures. 

It should be remembered that every door 
costs from $10 upward, depending upon the 
nature of the wood of which it is made, 
and every window costs from three to fif- 
teen dollars. These prices are further 
increased if we consider blinds, screens, 
shades and storm doors and windows. If 
the house is well lighted with thirty win- 
dows do not increase the number to forty 
without some very good reason. Sash 
windows may be had as low as $2 each, but 
the window is only a part of the cost. There 
must be the frame, the outside shutter, and 
the shade and curtains to consider. When 
an architect draws up a plan, and the owner 
asks for another window or two, the extra 
cost is usually placed at $10 or more. This 
is because of the alterations and breaking 
of joists and beams, and the extra cost of 
molding, cornice and interior woodwork. 

We need good materials in the house 
where the wear and tear is the greatest, 
and it is not economy to scrimp in these. 
The roofing material should be good, and 
the best grades of shingles are cheaper in 
the end than the cheaper. It may in many 
cases prove more economical to have the 
shingles dipped in a preservative as they 
last a good many years longer. A tile roof 
for the right kind of a house is the most 
economical because of its lasting qualities. 
Copper is more expensive for gutters and 
leaders than tin or galvanized iron, but it 
will outlast two or three sets of the latter. 

Exterior woodwork must be thoroughly 


Then keep 
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painted with two or three coats of 
or varnish. Three coats properly 
may mean a big difference in the 

the upkeep as the years go by. Unprot 
wood exposed to the weather decay 
rapidly that in one or two seasons it v 
necessary to replace it with new. 

Besides wood for house building 

other materials of a lasting nature, su 
stone, brick, terra cotta blocks, co 
blocks and stucco. All of these shou 
considered before the architect is call 
to make final plans. Stone is the m 
pensive building material, and it is n 
erally used except in localities wear 
found in abundance. A good stone | 
may cost as high as 30 and 40 cent 
cubic contents. Stucco and shingles 
vary from 18 to 20 cents, and bricl 
brick veneer from 18 to 25 cents. 


The relative cost of buildings mad 


different materials has been compile 
various times by builders and architect 


in many cases local conditions have not | 


carefully considered in the final estin 
One of the best estimates so far pre 


was compiled for the annual meeting of 
Associ tl 
For the purpos 
of comparison an eight-room house of g 


National Brick Manufacturers’ 
at Louisville a year ago. 


design and excellent arrangement 
selected as a standard. This house 
actually built at Beverly Farms, 


achusetts, and bids were obtained 
builders for the different types of con 
tion. These bids illustrate in a pra 
way the difference in the cost of the 
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int house when various materials are called for. 
ied The bids were as follows: 
of 1. Wood, with clapboard covering. . .$6,760 
ted 2. Wood, with shingle covering..... 6,868 
ef Cree 6,953 
be 4. Brick veneer on wood studding.. 7,174 
5. Stucco on hollow terra-cotta blocks 7,188 
lave 6. Brick veneer on boarding........ 7,266 
as 7. Brick with 10-inch hollow wall, 2- 
ete WE I sd ee ncditccns 7,372 
| be 8. Brick with veneer on hollow blocks 7-483 
in 9g. Brick with 12-inch solid wall..... 7,641 
ex- The difference between the cost of these 
n- various types of building material for the 
is same house was thus less than a thousand 
ise dollars. The fireproof character of the 
per house built with bricks, concrete hollow 
iay blocks and stucco should be considered in 
nd making such comparisons. Also the fact 
that the latter materials seal a house up 
of tighter and thus keep out the winds more. 
at There is another advantage which should 
ut ~not be forgotten. A frame house needs 
eel! frequent painting to keep up, but the stucco, 
tes. brick and veneer house requires little ex- 
ed pense for upkeep. 
he Before building take all of these factors 
yn into consideration; weigh them carefully, 
es and then call in your architect. Listen to 
od his advice and then between you decide on 
vas what kind of a house you want. After the 
vas plans are drawn up and contracts let do 
s- not change your plans. That is costly, far 
m more costly than you imagine. Make all 
ic- the changes before the final plans and 
al specifications are drawn. Then there will 
ne be no “extras,” 


and no misunderstandings. 








HOME 


OO much specialization spoils the 
home, even as “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth.” 

Specialization has been done to 
death during the present age, especially as 
applied to home designing. That gentle 
art has been heartlessly dissected and wan- 
tonly distributed among the building trades, 
until now almost no relation exists between 
the designer and the finished home. This 
has been due largely to the erroneous im- 
pression that perfection is the result of 
specialization, whereas in reality it is the 
cause. Specialization of the exertion of 
energy is a good thing, but specialization 
of interest is not. We have only so much 
energy, we can accomplish only so much 
without overdoing, but we can be interested 
in other lines of work dependent upon our 
own, and we should be, in order to realize 
the possibilities and limitations of our own 
work. 

Here we find a man starting out to build 
a home. An architect draws his plan, a 
contractor builds from it, an interior deco- 
rator finishes his interior, he selects his elec- 
tric fixtures from a fixture house and a 
painter selects and applies the paint to the 
outside of the house. Each one is an expert 
in his own line, perhaps, but absolutely ob- 


DE SI 


By PERSIS BINGHAM 


livious of the needs of those worker 
have gone before or those who are t 
after him. 
breezes blow 


on the walls, winter 


fall on the art tile, Greek figures border th 


window draperies while Egyptian 

flowers adorn the buffet doors, eac! 
clamoring for notice. Every home, 

or small, should be carefully supervis« 
the designer from the drawing of the 
to the hanging of the lighting fixture 
is only in that way that we will p1 


homes that will express our individua 


and at the same time cater to our 
needs. We want a certain degree of 
mony in our homes, with just enoug! 
riety to make them interesting, and w 
learning how to get it. 

The human eye is affected by color 
cords even as the ear is by musical dis 
Color chords are depressing, exhilar: 
saddening or cheering as the case ma 


and it is up to those who are designing 
furnishing homes in which people ar 


live day in and day out, to select 


colors which radiate the most energy, vig 


and good cheer to those who are to | 


What is the result? Sun 


50 wes OY 
“4. n7 OctrDm 


GNING 


ons oO 
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fluenced by them. Harmony begins at home. 
Color schemes in rooms depend largely 
on color keys, color keys on motifs and 
motifs on the use of the room as expressed 
by the climax, or the thought which the 
owner wishes expressed. Primarily the 
building of a home is like the other fine arts 
—the expression of an idea. Brick, cob- 
blestone, cement, shingles, shakes, siding, 
windows, doors and all things that go to 
make up a home may be likened to words, 
some combinations of which are happier in 
expressing certain ideas than others. As 
Dr. Ross of Harvard calls the laws of har- 
mony, balance, rhythm and symmetry the 
“grammar of art,” so are they the grammar 
of home designing. 
If an architect cannot express cheer in 
a dining-room, echo music in a music room 
or cause repose and rest in a bedroom, it 
would be well to dispense with his services 
altogether, for he has missed the soul and 
inspiration of his work, and can only pro- 
duce an expressionless shell—not a home. 
A home resembles a beautiful melody. It 
must have its keynote, its main climax, its 
minor climaxes and its chords, but first, last 
and always it must have its harmony, and 
in order to have harmony it must have bal- 
ance and rhythm. 
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The above illustration shows a room in one of England’s most interesting and 
famous old Tudor houses, known as the Old Treasurer's House at York. 


FURNITURE 


Those who enjoy and appreciate the charm and beauty of the antique, will find pleasure 
in visiting our Division of Furniture and Decoration, where are exhibited Sloane Furniture 
for the Living Hall, Drawing Room, Library, Dining Room, Sleeping Room, and many 
other artistic and useful odd pieces that actually breathe the spirit of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. 


Our ‘staff of trained decorators will take pleasure in waiting upon you, will offer 
suggestions if desired, or make an analytical study of the problem and submit a scheme 
and estimate of the work contemplated. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators . Furniture Makers . Fabrics and Floor Coverings 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street, New York 
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LATER WORCESTER 


HE beginning of the nineteenth century saw 
two manufactories at Worcester. The old 


works founded by Dr. Wall and his part- 


ner continued to issue beautiful products, not so 
desirable as those lovely specimens of earlier 
date, but charming and distinctive, says J. F. 
Blacker in his new and important publication, 

“Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art.” In 
our keen appreciation of the work of the eigh- 
teenth century we are apt to overlook the beauty 
of the nineteenth century products. Mr. Blacker 
gives us excellent and, to a large extent, new 
facts. The Diglis Works founded by Robert 
Chamberlain, who was the first apprentice of 
the old Worcester Porcelain Company, had been 
in existence since 1786, two years before George 
III. and Queen Charlotte, with the Princesses, 
had expressed their delight with the Old 
Works and the stock they had examined with 
so much interest that the King made the 
works “Royal,” and suggested that a Lon- 
don warehouse should be opened. The sug- 
gestion resulted in the opening of the London 
house in Coventry Street, which, with other 
addresses, will be found in the marks. Royal 
fashionable support, on the one 

and, and rivalry on the other. From 1793 
to 1807 Barr was Flight’s partner, then Flight 
and Barr became Barr, Flight, and Barr. 
Billingsley, and Walker, his son-in-law, were 
engaged by this firm in 1811, but broke their 
engagement when they went ‘off to Nantgarw 
in 1813; and Baxter, the clever figure painter, 
when he left Dillwyn at Swansea, joined these 
Worcester works, but subsequently moved to 
Chamberlain’s. 

Robert Chamberlain took leave of his works 
in 1798, leaving his sons Humphry and Robert 
in charge, with Boulton for a time as sleeping 
partner. About 1811 a costly, homogeneous, 
translucent porcelain—the Regent body—was 
introduced, but it was too expensive for any 
but the most highly decorated ware. 

In 1801, still another factory was founded 
by Thomas Grainger, nephew of Humphry 
Chamberlain, to whom he had been appren- 
ticed as a painter. With him was associated 
Wood, another china-painter, till in 1812 his 
brother-in-law Lee joined the firm, which 
changed its title from Grainger and Wood to 
Grainger, Lee & Co. 

Resuming the fortunes of the rival manufac- 
tories, we find that in 1840 “Flight, Barr, and 
Barr” and “Chamberlain & Co.” amalgamated, 
and that all the business, blocks, stock, etc., 
were transferred to Chamberlain’s china-works 
which were then under the control of Walter 
Chamberlain and John Lily, to whom Martin 
and George Barr, with F. St. John, were joined 
till 1847, when they left, and the partners were 
the same as before for another three years. 
Walter Chamberlain, E. Lily, and W. H. Kerr 
formed the next group of proprietors in 1850, 
and to them the Exhibition of 1851 owed its 
fine exhibits, which were duly and deservedly 
praised. 

“The china-works of Messrs. Chamberlain,” 
says the Art Journal, “will uphold the reputa- 
tion of the long-established ‘Royal Porcelain 
Works’—an industrial foundation which belongs 
to the history of English ceramic manufacture, 
and which has flourished for more than a cen- 
toy in ‘the faithful city’ of its location.” 

he year after the Exhibition, Chamberlain 
and Lily retired, and R. W. Binns joined Kerr, 
and in the same year extensive alterations and 
improvements were made in the premises, which 


kingdom. In 1862 Ke 
cester Royal Porcelain Company was 
with Binns as_ the agin 


then ranked as ; the finest wor 


ng direct 

his skilful guidance, and that of his su 
Royal Worcester e por el ins, Ornament 
useful, have steadily and su 
the van of progress, until scarcely 
mains to be done, such is the high quali 
finished product. Let us mark the 
stages and devel ypments of the different 
From the early Chines« 
also transfer-pri the copies of 
style with original 
rich and Ae pr 
last half of the eigt 
onwards to the ornate 


cessfully 








li designs, 
ictions which mart 
iteenth century, w 
though often m 









Two Variations of the “Lord Coventry” Pattern and 
One of Later Worcester 


work at the beginning of the nineteenth 
to the many improvements later, when fru 
flower, birds and cattle, landscape and fish, 
the objects of the painter’s skill, finally, 
close of the century which was distinguish 
wondrous examples of Italian, French, [1 
Japanese, and other styles 

At the Exhibition of 1862, the last at 
the firm exhibited, this semi-porcelain ri 
the award of a medal 

The Parian figures and ornaments weré 
here as elsewhere, but Grainger had a sp¢ 
—he manufactured perforated Parian vases 
tles, and cups in great variety, which have n 
improved more recently as far as the | is 
concerned; the designs and the careful 
tion of the pierced work could scarcely b« 
perfect, though Mr. G. Owen’s modern gem 
truly masterpieces. Some pieces of the 
elaborate lace drapery in ceramic art 
brought great credit to the name of Grait 
with whose name is also associated a ma 
which, as opalite, was remarkably effectiv 
a fine vitrifiable body for embossed tiles r 
house decoration. 

Still one more factory was absorbed, a 


tory in which the potting was, in the opini f 
those best qualified to judge, a real triumph of 
xX 


he potter’s art, though commercially it was not 
successful. In July 1905 the Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Company acquired the business of 
Messrs. James Hadley and Sons, Limited, Wor- 
mater 

Not long before, in 1889, the Grainger Works 
were acquired by the Porcelain Company, and 

1902 the manufacture was transferred to the 
Royal Works. The beginnings of Grainger’s 
business have been already noted, and a short 
account of the products of his factory only re- 
mains to be added. In 1810, two years before 
Lee became a partner, the works were burnt 
down and new buildings were erected upon the 
opposite side of the same street. Following the 
retirement of Lee, and, in 1839, the death of his 
father, then sole proprietor, George Grainger, 
the son, carried on the work for many years 
as “G. Grainger & Co.” China was made till 
1850, in which year a new body of semi-por- 
celain was invented by the proprietor, whose 
exhibit in 1851 attracted considerable attention. 


LIST OF PARTNERS AND NOTES 


1751 Works founded by Dr. Wall and 
partners. 

1750 Transfer-printing introduced at 
Worcester. 

1776 Dr. Wall died. 

1783 Mr. Flight became sole proprie- 
tor. 

1786 Robert Chamberlain left, and in 


1788 built a factory at Diglis. 


1793 Mr. Barr joined—now Flight 
and Barr. 
1798 Humphry and Robert Cham- 


berlain, junior. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
| | 1801 Thomas Grainger left Chamber- 
lain’s and built works at St. 
Martin’s. 


| 1804 Humphry and Robert Cham- 
berlain and Ed. Boulton. 
1807 | | Mr. Barr, junior, joined—now 
Barr, Flight, and Barr. 
1811 Humphry and Robert Chamber- 
lain. 
1813 | Mr. Barr, junior, joined—now 
" Barr, and Barr until 
1828 Wale Chamberlain and John 
i 
—1&o | Old W orks united with Cham- 
berlain’s. 
1848 | Walter Chamberlain and John 
Lily. 
1850 | Walter Chamberlain, F. Lily, 
and W. H. Kerr. 
1852 | The present Company formed. 


1889 Grainger Works acquired by 
Porcelain Company. 

The Grainger manufacture 
transferred to the Royal Por- 
celain Works. 

1902 A decision given by Mr. Justice 
Byrne in the High Court of 
Chancery that the Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Co., Ltd., re- 
tained their exclusive right to 
use the word “Worcester” as 
descriptive of their goods.- 
1905 Hadley Works (founded 1896) 
acquired by the Porcelain Co. 
These make excellent notes for the collector’s 
scrap-book, with due thanks to Mr. Blacker. 
lhe Salopian wares were manufactured in a 
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Syrup Jug is Easy to fill—Easy 
to clean—always inviting and 
refreshingly appetizing in appear- 
ance. The patented cover 
snaps off or on instantly. 


Heisey’s()Glassware | 


allows you the choice of many 
ornamental as well as useful 
pieces. It is for sale by the best 
crockery and department stores. 
An interesting book 

of designs will be 


sent on request. 





This man, always on guard, could, by 
his own unsupported efforts, do little to 
save life, or to guide ships away from 
perilous points. 


As a unit in an efficient system and 
_ able, at a moment’s nctice, to command 
| the service of his nearby station, he be- 
comes a power to whom all ship owners 
and passengers are indebted. 
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Always on Guard 


No matter where a ship may be along 
the American coast; no matter how dark, 
or cold, or stormy the night, the coast 
guard is on watch, patrolling the nearest 
beach or rocky cliffs. 


In the same way, the Bell Telephone in 
your home and office is always on guard, 


By itself, it is only an ingenious instru- 
ment; but as a vital unitin the Bell System, 
which links together seven million other 
telephones in all parts of this country, that 
single telephone instrument becomes a 
power to help you at any moment of any 
hour, day or night. 


It costs unwearying effort and millions 
of dollars to keep the Bell System always 
on guard, but this is the only kind of 
service that can adequately take care of 
the social and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 





JUST THINK OF IT! 
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ROCKER 


Your dealer asks $1 6. 
We actually save you $7.50. 
Handsome Quartered Oak 
Rocker with Marokene leather 
enshion. Height 35 in.; width 
31 in.; depth 21 in.; shipped in 
four sections, easily assembled, 
at this Jow factory price 
guaranteed or money back. 


FREE BOOK ON BROOKS MASTER-BUILT FURRITURE 
Shows 100 designs of rockers, settees, desks, 
chairs, couches, etc. Write today sure. 


1702 Sidney Street, Sagmaw, Mich. 
































By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur collector in 
the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed the century mark. 
Good reading also for all who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 
value and sentiment of “old things.” 


Present subscribers to The House Seautiful may secure the hook Db; 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts, sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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SOCIETY’S PREFERENCE 
IS INVARIABLY THE BEST 


Those of good taste and judgment 
appreciate the difference between the 
Rauch & Lang Electrics and cars that 
are made in a hurry. 

There will always be buyers for the 
ordinary electrics—but so long as the 
Rauch & Lang remains so superior in 
quality —so excelling in correctness of 
appearance and equipment—it will be 
the choice of society—the car of social 
prestige. 

It has been the same since we first be- 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2411 West Twenty-fifth Street 


gan making vehicles—over 60 years ago. 
The coaches of royalty were no more 
correct in detail, according to their peri- 
ods, than the Rauch & Lang Electric of 
today. The owners of Rauch & Lang 
vehicles are invariably the most promi- 
nent in their respective communities. 
The extreme care bestowed on elec 
trics bearing our mame, restricts us to a 
limited production. 
Demonstration strictly by appointment. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 
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By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discuss f m 
can architecture, its origin, development and poss 
100 illustrations showing the best : r 
country homes in different parts 
many architects. 
and every would-be country dweller 

Size, 10x11 in. 

Present subscribers to THe Hous 
book by sending one new yearly su $ 
Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


A book that will 


Price, $3.00. P 








ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 








listrict full of historical interest, where the Sev- 

n winds its way seaward not far from Shrews- 
ury and Ludlow, in the Coalbrookdale. There 
1ughley in the eighteenth century rivaled Wor- 

er in the production of china, especially the 

lue-printed, and there, on the other side of the 

ver, stands’ Coalport, with which this chapter 

chiefly deals, while nearby are Horsehay, which 
| its pot-works in the olden times. 

It is quite interesting to note how, through the 
ges, the manufacture of pottery has steadily 

ung to certain districts just like this in Shrop- 
hire. Broseley still has manufactures of Rock- 

gham and cane ware at one works, and tessel- 
d tiles at another, while the Salopian Art 
ttery Company has higher aims. In the Jack- 
works the manufacture of tiles has taken 
place of the old black ware which was made 
the local red clay, covered with a glaze, and 
decorated with raised vine-leaf and other 
nament, and with oil gilding. Maurice Thurs- 

ld’s teapots with the covers surmounted by a 

| with outspread wings take their place in the 
cabinets of collectors with Caughley and Coal- 
port, whose history begins with that of Worces- 
t for Coalport may be reckoned as a continua- 
Caughley. 

Somewhere about 1750 a small pottery was set 
up at Caughley, on the southern bank of the 
Severn, and here an ingenious worker named 
Brown began the manufacture of china and earth- 

At his death the works passed into the 
of one Gallimore, who was experimenting 











with some success on porcelain-printing about 
the same time that Dr. Wall was working on 
similar lines and laying the foundation of the 





ie Of Worcester china. Now Gallimore had 
a daughter, who all unconsciously exercised a 
wonderful influence on the destiny of this little 

rner of Shropshire. Her charms attracted to 
her the affections, and to Caughley the interests, 
of a youth named Thomas Turner, whose share 
in the shaping of the future oft the industry 


proved of the highest importance. Turner was 


a parson’s son, and had been trained as a silver- 


in the City of Worcester. His marriage 
Gallimore’s daughter, however, engaged his 
husiasm in a far different, and at that time 
little understood, pursuit, and led to his acquir- 
ng control of the business in 1772. After a few 
“s’ quiet, steady labor, Thomas Turner resolved 
On a visit to France. with the intent to enlarge his 
rt knowledge and to gather new ideas. That 
was successful in his mission is demonstrated 
he developments that followed. Turner came 
ne with several skilled craftsmen to recruit the 
tle community of potters, and many notable 
terns were presently introduced. Of these 
the most famous, without doubt, was the univer- 
ally popular “Blue Willow.” The original en 
ings of this design are, by the way, still to 
en at the works. Minton was the originator. 
ig the young Salopians who learned the 
esses of china-making during Thomas Tur- 
regime at Caughley was a farmer’s son 
John Rose, who after awhile left the 
works to found a small business of a like char- 
\s if there were not enough china-making 
country district, a third establishment 
sprang up, partly organized by another member 
Rose family. But John Rose had learned 
ft too well to be easily ousted, and in the 
was able, not only to buy up his new 
but also to take over the Caughley works 
ld master, and with Turner's retirement 
the whole trade passed into the hand of 
T hn RR SE 
In 1820 another important step was taken by 
icquisition of the f Nantgarw and 
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oe 


famous 
nsea works, the factories being abandoned 
he moulds removed to Coalport. Not a 
the Welsh potters followed their work to 

e, and for some time Messrs. John 
& Company carried on a flourishing trade. 
lport at this time won the award of the 
f Arts for the best leadless glaze used 
making, and while one improved process 
ther, equal activity was. maintained 

tion of new designs. The “Green 

the “Indian Tree” are names suffi- 

uken enthusiasm among china-collec- 

rid over lohn Rose died in 1841, 
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DEXTER TABLE 





Ransack all New England and 
you will not find better examples 








of the fine old, distinctly New 
England, furniture than the 
models made by us. 2 2&2 & 


PLYMOUTH 
DUXBURY 
STANDISH 
BREWSTER 
WINDSOR 
BRADFORD 


2 B and B & 


WESTCOTT 
CHAIRS 


Straight 6 Rocking 
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WINDSOR 









All built as honestly as their prototypes, 
all cannes sopredections of the finest 
in all offered in the 
natural wood, for you to select your finish. 
A WELL-SELECTED PIECE HERE 
AND THERE WILL ADD TO THE AT- 
TRACTIVENESS OF THE HOME. 
Get the best furniture at the least exe 
pense, we are manufacturers. Our ware- 


















rooms are at all times open to the public. 
You have an unlimited stock to select 
from and the choice of any finish. 
Send for full set of over 200 illus- 
tratioms and color chart showing 
Leavens’ Standard Stains. 
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WILLIAM -LEAVENS ¢ C9 


*32 CANAL ST> 
BOSTON «-* MASS 











































T isa mistaken notion 
to suppose that you 
must paint your house 
white if you use white 


lead. 


You can have any tint, 
any shade, and it lasts 
if you use Dutcu Boy 





ad Wuire Leapand Dutch 
2 Boy Linseed Oil. 
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Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1234, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil, 1 and 5 gallon poy cans. Ask your paint dealer. 


Let us send you ‘‘ Painting Helps 17,”” full of facts every house owner should know 
about painting. We will include our catalogue of 100 beautiful stencils for walls. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 
QVJobn T, Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
































Sewage 
Disposal 
FOR COUNTRY HOMES 
Without Sewers 











Health and self-respect demand that dongereus. re 


pulsive cellpools, etc., must go. The Ashley System 
will provide scientific and safe sewage disposal at mod 
erace cost. Write for illustrated Manual on Sewage 


Purification and Disposal for Country Homes 
We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions 
Schools, ete. 


Ashley House-Sewage Disposal Co. 


106 Armida Ave., Morgan Part, tl. 

















Paths i llecti ~ 
By-Paths in Collecting virsinie rovic 
“By-Paths in Collecting” fills, among books of its kind, a 
place that is unique. To those who already know the highroad 
of the collector, these paths will be full of an interest that needs 
no comment. On readers who have not yet travelled the col- 
lector’s thoroughfare, the book will exercise a peculiar allure- 
ment; the byways will lead back to the highroad—by what 
unguessed and thrilling ways! 
Cover Design by Leon V. Solon Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Brennan 
y 


Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock. Eighty Inserts. Nearly 600 pages 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents 





Present subscribers to The House Reautiful may secure the book by send 
ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.co additional ddress 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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was followed by his nephew William, who 
h to uphold the glory of Coalport ware, 
vho in 1850 was successful in reproducing 
1 exquisite rose-du-Barry coloring of the 
| us Sévres ware, that rich tint which had 
1\ | | Madame de Pompadour long before the 
|’ tiful Du Barry became the King’s favorite 
| » spent the King’s money on porcelain ex- 


| 





I, zances The rose-du-Barry effect was ap- 
superb dessert-service which attracted 
ittention at the Exhibition of 1851, and 
nately bought by Lord Ashburton. 
ng those old designs, the most famous 


Chinese patterns, blue-painted and print- 
| e well-remembered willow pattern, and the 
y blue dragon. If you selected the one 
| 


~ <x > 


hich the public esteemed more highly 

ny other, it would be the willow, which, 
the date of its first production at Caugh- 
must have appeared upon millions of plates 
lishes, cups affd saucers, which have been 
|) ibuted all over the. world. Probably it would 
) find any inhabited spot on the earth’s 
where an Englishman had lived, without 
evidences of the willow-pattern _ plate. 
facto ries have produced it, and success- 
Whether the suggestion of a love-story is 


Pe be an indication of good taste but Vhether sue ‘ 

nsible tor its popularity, or some other qual- 

of careful choice. - : vhich cannot be defined, I am not sure; but 

Your home is an expression of your self; 1k it owes something to its exact suitability 

your furniture, wisely selected, makes your home harmo- _which, by it, beg? wholly covered. 

; ; : is also a successful pattern, and 
nious. You no longer buy furniture for today, you buy it for the future. 


; aes . bbage-leaf. Both of these were imitated 
Berkey & Gay furniture expresses the thoughts and principles which are ‘ther potteries. Then Coalport adopted 


eS 
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face, 


known to be lasting, for the simple reason that they represent those which arious sprig patterns with tiny flowers dis- 
have endured through centuries. Our master workers think and feel and ee a surface of the article; fo 
work as did the great furniture designers and makers of the historical periods. aie peel, piles nag Bg: A } ne ace 
With them, the wood is a medium for the expression of truth in design and i here and elsewhere throughout the nine- 
in construction. Quality with them is above price—they make a piece so h century 


because it cannot be right unless it is so. For this reason, when you buy 
Berkey & Gay furniture you are buying 


HOLDING YOUR ROOMS TOGETHER 


For Your Children 5 Heirlooms Tir: i cx con mm of having all the rooms of the 


; loor of a house so connected that for 
H ACH piece we make bears our shop- NE splendid way to know and under ‘rative purposes they are practically one, 
H mark. It is not a mere label; it is stand our furniture is to read our Heed one aed eee | A enannies 
‘ “ce ern one and essentially an American 
inlaid—made a lasting part of the de luxe book, ‘‘ Character in Fur- 


; , says Eleanor Allison. With such a floor 
iece. Ask the salesmantoshowitto you. niture.’’ We cannot issue a catalog, ngement, the problem is how to hold the 
t is an enduring guaranty of material, because we do not make catalog furniture s together by the choice of a color scheme 
design, workmanship and value, and sym- ‘‘Character in Furniture’’ informs you of hich no room shall be inharmonious with the 
bolizes the principles which have formed the reasons for period pee, gives you the “She ban pasion gy = this So ter tee chelee 
A ° § S ihe bes < S§ ls 
} our policy for over half a century. ry 5 lng roam am . ~ eg | e same neutral tint for all the walls of the 
a ents Ss "ery eter pena ges 5 Rt . He 
Our dealer, with the displays on his Also, if you wish, we will send you, free, r keeping it sufficiently warm in tone for 


floors and our portfolio of direct photo- 
gravures, will enable you to select from Gay,’’ which tells how 
our entire line. the ambition of two 
The choosing of one or two pieces, or young men established 
furniture for the entire home, is made America’sfurniturecen- | 


ns which have no direct sunshine, using 
upper halls as well, reserving positive 
for the bedrooms which are isolated by 


“The Story of Berkey & 


hese neutral tints there is quite a choice. 
































simple and pleasant. ter in Grand Rapids. re is an extensive range of golden browns, 
there is nothing more satisfactory, as they 
ine admirably with almost everything except 
° let shades. A golden brown with the 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. — j st suggestion of green is especially good. 
z ah This inlaid mark of n there are tan colors, yellow rather than 
167 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan eter Ese yan o0c8 sh, and that tone between gray and brown 
a ee is called coachman’s drab. A medium 
i f this applied to a rough wall, or in a 
H ~~ * h-surfaced paper, is one of the best back- 
ns i inds for prints. 
} t, whether gray, brown or tan, a series of 
ting rooms should be in practically the 
ne of color, so that the eye is not dis- 
} d by abrupt changes. Then each room can 
; its secondary color scheme, in which some 
ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES f the positive colors finds a place. 
with neutral walls and uniform woodwork 
By AYMAR EMBURY, II vhere the plan for your house embraces a 
Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new American architecture— New England, - or less formal drawing room, with mr 
Southern and Dutch Colonial— The American Farmhouses, Elizabethan and Modern Eng work and walls and furnishings a 
lish, Spanish or Mission, etc.—explaining its many sources and discussing its development = eee bag ap ne ae b> ae 7 ‘ 
and possibilities. The 100 illustrations show the best types of madera. country homes in rp contrast. As a oo eg 
different parts of the country. The book makes an instant appeal through its outward ae: Seen oe best adapted to a! sas am 
appearance —binding, paper, type and illustrations. Ane ee ee definitely eqpatate » eo 
Size, 10% 11 inches. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. __—— a little out of place in the other 
Present subscribers to THe House BeauTiFUL may secure the book by send ne Mie sg from force of habit, of the im- 
ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 additional. Address nce of warm tones, but we are beginning to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City rstand that there is beauty in cool tones, that 
north room in cool grays and blues may have 
icate and distinctive charm. 
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Kaa a“ os ae r bad - 

HEN architecture or surroundingy 

dictate a white exterior, it is un- 

wise to seek individuality by some 

scheme of harmonizing or contrasting colors, 

no matter how pleasing it may be on some 

other house. Many houses become: com- 

monplace when painted in colors and the 

charm of thousands of homes lies in the 

simplicity and good taste of a white exterior 

for which sufficient contrast is afforded by 
grass and foliage. 


When white is your choice you would 
not allow your painter to tint it with black 
or blue or yellow, and you should not per- 
mit any white paint to be used which 
already has a tinge of foreign color. Often 
paint that, by itself, seems white, will be 
found several shades darker when compared 
side by side with a clear, pure white. 


CARTER 


The White 


White Lead 


is really white. It is guaranteed strictly pure and has all 
the good qualities that have made white lead the most 
widely used white pigment. But more than this, white 
lead manufactured by the modern Carter process is so 
white and fine that it has established a new standard of 
whiteness for white paint, given new beauty to delicate 
tints and added life and brilliancy to-colors mixed with it. 


For use as white paint it is thinned to brushing con- 
sistency with pure linseed oil. To produce any shade or 
tint desired, tinting colors are added. It is always mixed 
fresh to your order by the painter, exactly to suit the sur- 
face to be painted. In either white or colors, pure Carter 
White Lead and linseed oil paint gives the maximum of 
service at the minimum of cost, and never cracks or scales 

If you have any painting that should be done this 

Spring, write now for’*Pure Paint,”’ a brief text-book 

on house painting, with six harmonious color sc 

for modern houses. 

white paint is likely to be used, let us send you a 
sample tube o; rter with which you may compare 

Carter withany other paint you might using. 

Both text-book and sample are free to property 
owners. 


To have your painting done when it will be most 


convenient for you, now is not too early to arrange with 
the painter and for the right paint. 


Carter White Lead Co. 
_ 12061 S. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 
















construction of the Globe-Wernicke bookcase promotes an 
added interest in the collection of such books as are worth 
reading and worth keeping. When it is so easy and eco- 

: nomical to store books in such attractive quarters, it is but 
natural that even the younger generation should take considerable 
pride in starting individual libraries devoted to specialized branches 
of study. Whether in the home or school, the Globe-Wernicke bookcase contri- 
butes much to the pleasure of all who find satisfaction in a growing library where 
| provision has been made for all possible future additions. (The Globe-Wernicke 
| bookcase can be had in all styles and finishes, to harmonize with any interior trim, 


| 
| 
| 
| 

**Booklovers’ Shopping List’’—This little book lists the works of great authors and gives.the prices of 

| the same in sets. The list includes the low-priced, popular sets as well as the de luxe editions. Every 

} book buyer should have a copy.. Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Department oOo. 


| The Globe“Weenicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


. New York - ~- 380-382 Broadway Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. Wasbington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W. 
Branch Stores: Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestaut St. Boston, - ~- 91-93 Federal St. Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 


_ Slobe-Wermicke 








Sectional Bookcases 











—— 
——————_—_—— 


By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur collector in 
the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed the century mark, 
Good reading also for all who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 
value and sentiment of “‘old things.” 

Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts, Einiing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and ouly $1.00 additional. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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THE INDOOR GARDEN 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES 


WEED 
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SEASONABLE FLOWERING PLANTS 


N February the shops of the florists show a 
splendid array of blossoming plants. Azaleas, 
begonias, cyprepediums, orchids, stocks, sweet 

peas and a host of other annuals ‘and perennial 
flowers vie with the tulips, daffodils, jonquils, 
hyacinths and freesias in one of the most attract- 
ive displays of all the year. The home window 
garden cannot hope for such lavish bloom as this, 
but out of the wealth of material available one can 
adorn the room with fitting flowers. 

If the house-plants have been well cared for 
many of them should be in blossom now. The 
geraniums that were brought indoors in October 
ought to be in flower, and sweet peas or other 
annuals started weeks before by a sunny window 
should also blossom. If you are so fortunate as to 
succeed with cyclamen ‘these will now yield their 
butterfly blooms, and if you are not able to grow 
them you can buy splendid plants at little cost. 
But be careful to keep them in a rather cool 
room. In a hot, dry air they soon wither away. 

The home gardener who took pains to pot up a 
lot of spring-flowering bulbs last autumn will now 
be rewarded by a wealth of beauty. It is time to 
bring practically all these bulbs to the warmth 
and light of the living rooms. They do not re- 
quire direct sunshine but should not be kept in too 
shady a situation or the leaves will be weak and 
fall over as they reach full height. 

Even if you did not start these bulbs yourself 
you can often buy them already started at little 
cost. Last February, Boston dealers were adver- 
tising started bulbs in bulb pans—the wide shal- 
low pots in which florists grow them—at these 


prices: Per pan. 
Dutch Hyacinths, 7-inch pans well filled Z3 cents 
Single Tulips, 7-inch pans well filled... = 
Jonquils, 7-inch pans well filled........ ; 


Double Daffodils, 7-inch pans well filled a "% 

Plants ready to enjoy as they grow into bud 
and blossom at these prices are very reasonable. 
If the bulbs are properly ripened off by letting 
the leaves grow in the light for a few weeks 
after blossoming, the bulbs will be all right to 
save for outdoor planting. So one will have fu- 
ture as well as present flowers for the initial 
expense, 


GARDEN PLANS 
At thet the new crop of seed catalogs with 


their alluring show of garden products 

new and old have come to hand one be- 
gins to think of plans for the approaching sea- 
son. When the snow begins to disappear in shel- 
tered nooks and the song sparrow sings his fine 
melody a sunny February morning, the assurance 
that the bluebirds will soon appear becomes more 
fixed. Soon also it will be time to plant sweet 
peas and poppies and a host of other hardy 
annuals. 

So February is a good month for garden plan- 
ning. We can then see in perspective the mistakes 
of past seasons and devise methods of correcting 
them. The very drawing of a diagram upon pa- 
per is helpful in making things definite rather 
than haphazard, and it enables one to order the 
seeds needed well in advance so it will not be 
necessary to delay putting them in the ground 
at the proper time. It is well also to order some 
tobacco powder or oy insecticide to have on 
hand in case of need 

After the plans are made one can start from 
week to week in a hot bed or cold frame or win- 
dow garden such flowers and vegetables as may 
be thus grown to advantage. Much of the pleas- 
ure of gardening comes in this early starting 
which will yield to early production outdoors. 

I have often suggested in these columns the de- 
sirability of making a- specialty of some one or 
more classes of plants to be grown in stich abun- 


dance and variety as to give a personal touch to 
your garden. When one simply attempts a gen 
eral collection, one is likely to be bewildered by 
the vast numbers of plants that may be grown. 

There are many groups of flowers which are 
well worthy of this special attention. A garden 
of irises, or lilies, or phloxes, or roses, or peonies, 
or hollyhocks, or columbines, as well as of many 
other plants that might be named, is well worth 
while and will furnish many interesting experi- 
ences. Even among the annuals it is desirable to 
make each year a special study of some particular 
flower, growing one variety at least of each of 
its principal types. In this way a dozen well- 
selected varieties of China 
or poppies, or sunflowers will 
knowledge and furnish a sounc 
enthusiasm. 


asters, 


or sweet peas, 
add much to one’s 
basis for 


one’s 





White Cyclamen in Pottery Jar 


APHIDES ON HOUSE PLANTS 


OST people are familiar with the little 
“green-flies” so commonly found upon 
house plants. These are 1 ae aphides, 

or plant-lice. They are small creatures, ¢ ach hav- 
ing a well- developed suc ae tube which is thrust 
in among the plant cells to suck out the sap 


They also have six legs and some have two pairs 


of wings, with which they can fly from place to 
place. On the back of the abdomen, toward the 
hind end, there is a - of curious projections, 


commonly called the honey-tub eS. 

One of the most remarkable things about thes e 
aphides is the rapidity with wl - they multiply. 
They differ from the great majority of insects in 







the fact that the young are born alive instead of 
being hatched from eggs. Each mother aphis is 
able to give birth to many young, an 1 these young 
become full grown in about two weeks. Then 


they begin giving birth to more young. So the 
increase in numbers is very = 

When a fruit tree is infes ted by aphides there 
are likely to be many millions of the insects upon 
the leaves. A man once made an estimate of the 
number present on a rather small cherry tree. 
He concluded that there were at least twelve 
millions of them. 

The state entomologist of Illinois, Professor 
S. A. Forbes, made a careful study of the increase 
of the Corn Root Aphis, a sm all insect that is 


XXV1 


od 


hat 


fields of 
He estimated that in a 
the descendants of one aphis might number 


destructive in the great corn 


Mississippi valley. 


and a half trillions, if there were no ene- 
to prey upon them and no limit to their 
supply. Of course we can hardly realize 
a trillion is, but Professor Forbes helps us 


ppreciate these numbers by calculating that if 


Pe | 


tiny insects were placed in a single file they 
| form a procession 7,850,000 miles long. If 


insects were in ranks ten feet wide the pro- 
ion would still be 230 miles long. 


s not take place. 


however, this unrestricted increase 
For the aphides are preyed 
y a host of enemies. Birds of many kinds 
lways hunting them. Ladybird beetles, aphis 
and other predaceous insects feed freely on 
Insect parasites of many sorts destroy 


rtunately, 


is easy to see that it is very desirable to 


k these pests on house plants as soon after 


appear as possible. Occasional spraying 
sulpho-tobacco soap solution or some other 
0 OF 80% ip insecticide is desirable to kill off 
iphides that may alight upon the plants. 
n they are already abundant repeated treat- 
s are often necessary to rid the plant of them 


nlete Vv. 


STARTING SEEDLINGS INDOORS 
ung plants have rich, moist soil and a fair 
unt of sunshine they are not at all par- 
lar as regards the receptacle that holds 
Rather shallow window boxes of sheet 
d or galvanized iron are excellent for 
Yet It is not necessary that there be 
ge holes in the bottom if one will only use 
comn ion sense in watering, provided also 

is not in a greenhouse. 

ny years I have been using in the rooms 
State Normal School at Lowell, Mass., 
ight zine window boxes, with no provision 
inage « xcept through evaporation from the 
‘These boxes are about four inches deep, 
and four feet long. One great 
them is that they can readily be 
om window to window so as to get 
ng and afternoon sun. They are also 
urned around to get a symmetrical 
th of the plants, and may be carried out- 
s to a sunny porch as the spring days warm 


ches wide 


ce of 





‘nd it is desirable to harden off the seedlings. 


O 


INDOOR BOG GARDENS 
NE of the most interesting indoor gardens 
one can have is made by bringing indoors 
ite in winter or early in spring a set of 


plants characteristic of the peat bogs which 


nge pitcher-like leaves, 


found in most parts of the United States. 
peat bogs a likely to be rather small and 
unded by hills. They are thus miniature 
ys, often with a tiny lake or pool in the mid- 
nd with an interesting growth of shrubby 
medas and other plants of the heath family 
the bottom of the slopes. 
lustiest growth of any of these bog plants 
made by the pitcher-plants. If you pull 
e of these you will find that its roots are not 
argely dev ‘eloped, apparently serving chiefly 
Id the plant in place rather tham as a means 
ging food from below, as in the case of 
vegetation. How is it, then, that the spe- 
is able to get the raw material out of which 
ike its lusty growth? 
answer this question split open a few of the 
You will find most 


hem partly full of water, and in the water you 


nd a strange aggregation of dying, dead, 
ta insects. These are the materials 
which the plant derives its food. 
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THE “HEADQUARTERS” For 


weet Peas 


Now Offer for 1913 


Collections of Spencers 


that can not be equaled elsewhere! Such values would 
not be possible even with us, had we not increased our 
acreage in the Beautiful Lompoc (“Little Hills’) Val- 
ley, California. Here under the direct personal care of 
the Resident Manager at our FirorapaLe Farm—‘‘The 
Home of Flowers’’—we had the past season one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of Sweet Peas alone! We hold 
today the largest stocks of Re-SeLecrep SPENCERS in 
the world. 


Six “Superb Spencers” 


ye will il fif “ k- 
For 25 Cts. we will mail one fifteen-cent ~ 


et each of ELrripa Pearson, 
unique new light pink of huge size shown on colored 
plate,—THoMas STEVENSON, the intense flaming orange, 
—Irisu BELLE, rich lilac flushed with pink,—also one 
regular ten-cent packet each of Kinc Epwarp Spencer, 
intense, glossy, carmine-scarlet,—Mrs. Hucu Dickson, 
rich pinkish apricot on cream,—also one large packet 
(80 to 90 seeds) of The New Burpee-Blend of Sur- 
pe Superb Spencers for 1913, which is absolute- 
unequaled. With each collection we enclose our 
eaflet on culture. 
At regular prices for 1913 these would cost 75 
, but all six packets will be mailed for 25 cts. 


Six “Superfine Spencers” 
For 25 Cts. pac will mail one regular _ten-cent 


yacket each of AMERICA SPENCER, 
brightly striped carmine-red on white,—COoNSTANCE OLI- 
VER, rich rose-pink on cream,—EtHeEL_Rooseve ct, soft 
primrose flaked with blush-crimson,—FLorence NiGHT- 
INGALE, the largest and best lavender,- Georce Her- 
BERT, bright rose-carmine, and Burpee’s WHITE SPEN- 
cER, the best giant white. With each collection we en- 
clos¢ Leaflet on culture. 
f+ These are all of the choicest seed. grown by our- 
selves at FLorADALE,—the “‘Home of Sweet Peas. 


Six “Standard Spencers” 


For 25 Cts we will mail one regular ten-cent 
. 


packet each of Re-SeLectep Count- 
Ess Spencer, the favorite soft rose-pink,—BurRPEE’s 
Dainty SPENCER, beautiful picotee-edged pink on white, 
—G.apys Burr, new bright cream-pink,—Burpte’s 
OTHELLO SPENCER, rich, deep maroon,—BurPee’s 
Queen VicrTorRIA SPENCER, primrose, slightly flushed 
with rose,—W. T. Hutcuins, apricot, overlaid with 
blush-pink. These six packets purchased separately 
would cost 60 cts., but all will be mailed (with Leaflet 
on culture) to any American address upon receipt of 
25 cts. 


For 50 Cts. we will mail any two of above col- 


lections and give in addition without 
cost a regular fifteen-cent packet of our lovely novelty 
for 1913, CHARM, shown on colored plate in The 
Burpee Annual. 


we will mail all three collections as 
For $1. 00 offered above and also one fiftcen- 
cent packet each of the lovely new CuarM, the irides- 
cent VERMILION BRILLIANT, the new DuPLEX SPENCER 
and the orange Eart Spencer. These are all packed 
in a pasteboard box together with our Leaflet on culture. 


> This is the greatest offer yet made and could not 
be duplicated anywhere else in the world,—Twenty- 
we — Spencers of Finest Floradale Stocks for 
a Dollar 


Burpee’s ‘‘Seeds That Grow’”’ 


are supplied each season direct to many more planters 
than are the seeds of any other brand. Burpee’s 
Szeps are known the world over as the best it is pos- 
sible to produce, and are acknowledged the American 
Standard of Excellence. 


THE BURPEE ANNUAL FOR 1913 


A bright new book of 180 pages, it pictures by 
pen and pencil all that is Best in seeds and tells 
the plain truth. While embellished with colored 
covers and plates painted from nature it is a SAFE 
GUIDE, entirely free from exaggeration. Shall we 
send you a copy? If so, write TODAY. A postal 
card will do—and you will not be annoyed by any 
“follow-up” letters. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co. 
Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
Burpee Buildings PHILADELPHIA 













ited Sag adtamena aa a . 


wa MEAL 


At the country home of Mr. F. H. ae 
Wagner Plan and Plan’ 


lans ond Planting 


Wagner experience and skill expressed through the 
medium of vigorous stock grown in the Wagner Park 
Nurseries—this service is at the command of every 
garden lover. 





Whatever the possibilities of your grounds, large or small, 
Wagner insight can be of great help to you, and the Wagner 
plants will realize for you the fullest measure of lasting satis- 
faction. 


The wide range of shrubs, trees, plants, hardy borders and 
ornamental vines produced in the fullness of perfection at the 
Wagner Park Nurseries will enable you to secure the most 
pleasing effects in the shortest possible time. 


For those who prefer to do their own planting, we are 
pleased to submit our ideas and to furnish the plants that will 
be certain to respond most gratefully to the care of the amateur. 


Write to-day for our handsome catalog and book ‘‘Plants and 
Plans for Beautiful Surroundings.’’ 


Wagner Park Nursery Company 
Box 717 Sidney, Ohio 








Plant for Immediate Effe | 


Not for Future Generations 


START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes many 
years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs that we offer. 

WE DO THE LONG WAITING—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES “i estaberrma, Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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Sure-Grow Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees 


ar, plum, quince and cherry thees-7560,000 
olesale aad i Sapely, cf , wranghe d, 
clean, healthy, hardy, wn, and all full bear- 
ers. 160,000 of these are e fine “apple trees. Head Green’s 
guarantee—trees true to name 


Green’s Trees ror sax 


Make excellent shade trees for country estates. Berry 

plants, Vanes roses and shrubs. All at one-half usual 

the saving e have no solicitors, but give our customers 

he saving of agents’ commissions. Areliable, well- 
known nursery of 34 years’ experience. 


Apple, peach, 
for sale at w 


Ie = interesting 
booklet, free on re- 
quest. Contains valuable 
advice and experiences with 
fruits and flowers that every 
grower should read. Ask for 
a +. of Green’s 1913 Catalog, 


0 EE. 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO., 
9 Wall St., Rochester, N. ¥ 



































STOKES’ 
SEVEN 


STANDARD ASTERS, 
KINDS, FIFTY CENTS 


Superb branching asters of white, rose, pink, 
purple, lavender, crimson, dark violet or mixed, 
each color the begga at can ad. Massesof 
immense flow borne on strong branches, 
make brilliant display throughout the summer, 
Any color, or mix cents a packet; ene 
packet of each of seven colors, 50 cents, postpaid, 


Plant Stokes’ Seeds at My Expense 


Toshow their quality, I will send you 50 cents 
worth of seeds, credit slip good for 25 cents on 
your next order, and my 1913 catalog—-all for 
25 cents. The is are one packet each of: 
LETTUCE, Big Boston. Best heading va- 

riety for open ground or frames. ig, 
solid, crisp, tender. 

RADISH, Scarlet Globe. Ready in twenty days. 

TOMATO, Bonny Best Early. Earliest; Biggest-bearer. 

ASTERS, Stokes’ Standard. See description above. 

PANSIES, Stokes’ Standard. Blend of Finest French. 

Mail 25c. wo > _ get seeds, credit slip and catalog. 
ALOG ALONE, FREE 
WALTER P. STOKES. ‘Dest. 132, 219 Market $f, , Philadelphia, Pa 


































Biltmore Nursery Books 
show you how to plant 


OU aa just as the camera 

saw em, scores of 
charming as na effects that 
you may duplicate in your 
own home grounds at small 
cost, with the superior, thrifty 
trees, shrubs and hardy plants 
grown at Biltmore Nursery. 


“Biltmore Nursery Catalog”’ 
A guide to the cultivated plants 
of North America. 196 pages, 
212 illustrations, 

“Flowering Trees and Shrubs’”’ 
Beautiful Biltmore specimens 

bd described and pictured in a 

helpful way. 64 pages. 

“Hardy Garden Flowers”’ 
Full descriptions and complete 
pictures of perennial plants and 
their uses. 64 pages. 

“The Iris Catalog” 
Magnificent flowers shown in 
all the colors of nature. A 
fascinating book. 16 pages. 
Write today for the book you 
aeed most if you intend to 
plant soon. 


BILTMORE NURSERY 
Box 1529 BILTMORE, N. C. 
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If you have a large glz 
rium jar, it is an easy n rt t the 
plants to blossom in your indoor bog 
During a thaw dig out tw 
gather a lot of the peat moss ut the moss 
the bottom of the Sas with wz g 
it moist and transplant the 1 { it. D 
not empty the contents out of the | s, as thes 
materials are to furnish i for your litt 
garden. 

Under the impulse of warm g 
pitcher plants will soon begin to grow and y« 
will be able to see 
the pitcher-like leaves 
strange flower buds will s 
follow the curious deve 
It had long been a puzzle to me why the pitcher 
plant is. so successful in its quest for victims 
But as I write the word quest I realize that it is 
not a happy term. One gi in quest of thi 
and does not wait patiently for things t me 
one as do these plant pitcher Pati waiter 
aré no Josers}in this case, however 1 may 
readily be convinced if 1 will split open a few 
well-developed leaves. The number 
of victims will probably surprise y per 
haps lead you also to wonder y they come t 
such watery graves. 

I finally learned that these leaves lure th 
tims by the secretion of tar t] 
of the lid above the water. If , 
one of the growing leaves y vy to see 
the drops of nectar among th t the mouth 
of the pitcher. 

We are used to thinking nectat 2 pre 
uct of flowers exclusive It is t lure t 
leads the bees and butterflies 10st al 
our native and natura l the 1 t 
they get for carrying pollen f: f to flowet 
and thus bringing about the d seed 
In these cases nature is ficent 1 th flow 
and insect, working for good in both directi 
But in the nectar of the pitcher 
quite a different story: 
death and the beneficen 
plant. 

The little sundew plants 
terest if kept in such ¢ 
dropping tiny pieces of mé¢ i ter 
tacles you can see the le ligest 


the food. 





pian 


the interesting I ture 











CLUB ROOT OF CABBAGE 
ANY home gardeners ar by 


curious diseased f ib 

plants called club 
terested to know from t ticle 
M. F. Barrus in the “Announ ( U1 
versity that the trouble ma prevente 

Club root disease is caused by g 
known as a slime mold, whi ( ts 
plants from the soil and by its g th within 
cells produces an irritation t 3 t 
cessive growth of tissu¢ This ¢ $ mal 
fested in the enlarged and dis ts t 
give the disease its name tt plants 
have a yellow color and a t t dur 
ing the day, but they revi c spores 
of the slime mold are p: 
of the root and these are 4 le Ss 
when the root decays. It has be nonstrated 
that the organism is able to live irs 
the soil even though no crucifet I 
grown; and it may live for an i! perio 
when a cruciferous t ftener th 
once in six years. 

It has been found that ar lition 
the soil is unfavorable for the developme 
this organism and that on we 1 tl 
ease does not occur. * fore 
erally recommended where the disease is trouble 
some. One and a half to two tons of good stone 
lime per acre are necessary and should be 

plied eighteen months before planting the s 
> cabbages, although some is noticeable 
where plantings have been made six af 
Air-slaked lime or ground limestons 
may be used, but the fungicidal action is 
An English investigator has i 
sults from the ne f 
slaked lime per acre in the a 
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Let us send 
y ou this book 


trees, shrubs 
best for 
than 
nany of 
choice and rare 
hat can be ‘ 
obtained noe 
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extensive col- 
1ad , includ- 
Globe-headed 
and desirable new varie- 
shrubs, and hundreds of 
phlox, and other hardy 


Klehm’s Nurseries 
Guarantee Quality 


six years of experience are back of 
k grown here. From spring until 
ery is cultivated every week, 
ants kept growing constantly. 
rich soil, and frequent pruning 
lanting, makes them larger, 
more vigorous than those 
dinary care. Severe winters 
ardiness. 

sent free, tells more about 
uality. May we mail you a copy? 






elt many unique 
t flowering 
} eonies, 


























Klehm’s Nurseries 
Chicago Ave, 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 





You and Your Children 
Should Have a Garden 






Dr. Wiley, pure food expert, says: 
*‘No man, and especially no woman or 
child, should live in a place where it is 
impossible to possess a garden—one of 
the inalienable rights of every human 

A berry garden is the finest garden 
1 plant because it gives renewed vigor to 
osy cheeks to the children, and healthful 
od for all the family. 

THE 1913 BE RRYDALE BERRY BOOK will 
ati ind your guide in planting one. Noth- 

t printed It describes the splendid new 
erry Macatawa, with the largest berries 
nt Himalaya Berry and many others. Send today 





ALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS Beautiful Avenue, Holland, Mich, 





AMOUS 


as propaga- 
tors and growers of 

standard and unusual Fruit 

and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Flowers, Roees and Hardy 
Plants for the i improvement and beautifica- 

tion of gardens and grounds. Perfect speci- 
ns only—from dhe Mion Complete Nursery 
kin America. Backed by a 73-year rep- 
ion for honest, accurate dealing. 
Write for our 78rd Annual Catalogue 


pensable for orchardists and for planning lawn, garden 
park decoration. Will mail you a copy free on request. 


| ELLWANGER & BARRY 
|_Mt. Hope Nurseries, Box 538, Rochester,N.Y. 
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“1 DIAMOND JUBILEE 


Ly, FF 
se {GARDEN BOOK 
want something extra 


| choice in Asters, Pansies, 
Petunias, Sweet Peas or other 
Flower Seeds or a special va- 
riety of vegetable. You may 
be looking for a fine Rose 
which you noted last summer or some out-of-the- 
ordinary, old-fashioned perennial or garden plant 
which is not known or kept in stock by the average 
dealer. If your inquiry as to where you will most 
likely find what you are looking for be made to a thor- 
oughly posted professional or amateur, the answer nine 
‘times out of ten will be: m 

“You Can Get Them at Dreer’s 


The Diamond Jubilee edition of Dreer’s Garden Book describes and 
offers nearly 5000 species and varieties of Seeds, Planis and Bulbs, 
which include really everything worth growing in this country. Many 
of the sorts are illustrated, and practical cultural nctes on flowers and 
vegetables make this book of greater value than any half dozen books 
on gardening. Mailed free to anyone mentioning this publication. 


DREER’S CARDINAL CLIMBER is the most beautiful, brilliant 
and distinct annual climber ever introduced. It is a strong, rapid 
grower, with deeply lacinated foliage and covered with brilliant red 
flowers, which make it a blaze of glory from mid-july till frost. 
25c per packet. Dreer’s Garden Book free with each order. 


HENRY A.DREE PHILADELPHIA 


T often happens that you 

























































landscape 
Gardening 





AS your grounds in keeping with the beauty of your 
home? Are your trees, shrubs and flowers so harmoni- 
ously arranged that, though weary from the day's cares, 
you find it hard to resist their call to ‘‘go forth under the 
open sky and list to nature's teachings'’? If not, you should 
secure the services of 


Our Landscape Department 


Here we maintain a staff of landscape experts under the leadership of a competent 
designer. Water color sketches and planting plans for modest homes or large country 
estates carefully prepared and estimates furnished. Our trees, shrubs, plants and 
flowers are unequalled for beauty and vigorous growing qualities. Write us if you 
wish to consult one of our experts. Catalogue and full particulars on request. 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia Ofice—Stephen Girard Building 

















As Far as the Eye Can See— 
Farr’s Superb Hardy Phlox 


I print this picture to show you how I grow Phlox at Wyomissing. It was 
only four years ago that I began to share my collection with others, and the 
joy of growing Hardy Plants has increased ten-fold as I have come to know 
flower-lovers everywhere. Wouldn’t you like to learn more ot the hobby that 
has developed into a business? If you love flowers as I do, let me send you my 
new book of Hardy Plant Specialties, 


You will Enjoy Reading this Book of Garden Joys 


In it you will see, by the aid of color photography, the rare and ethereal 
beauty and soft iridescent coloring of the Iris, the glowing grace of the Peony, 
the barbaric splendor of Oriental Poppies, and the charm of Phlox and other 
good garden flowers. 

Many have written to express the pleasure given to them by this new book. 
“You have put into it a love of the flowers you offer,” one reader says. “It is 
really fine and helpful,” says another, and a third pronounces it “a gem of 
artistic excellence.” 

This book, ““FARR’S HARDY PLANTS,” is free to every one who loves or 
wants to know the best of the outdoor flowers. Write for it now—planting time 
is at hand. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries 
107 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Pa. 




















QUILTED MATTRESS PADS 


Life depends largely on what we make of it, and over 
one-third of life is spent in bed. 
Then why not be assured of absolute comfort? 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Add new life to your mattress, Entirely rejuvenate your 
whole system. You arise in the morning feeling fresh and 
alert for the business of the day. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Made of bleached muslin with finest quality sanitary 
white wadding between. 

Both sides quilted by a method which leaves them light 
and fluffy when laundered. 

For the BABY’S CRIB they are indispensable. Always 
stay in position. Keep the bed comfortable and are 


Absolutely Sanitary 


Sold by all dry goods dealers. Look for 
our trade-mark. 

The highest tribute to our quality is the 
number of cheap imitations now on the 
market. Examine the stitching and see 
that sizes correspond with size on ticket. 


“N a 
"Trade Merk.” 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


18 LAIGHT STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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For Sweet Pea Lovers 


and Others 


OULDN’T you like to have, at 

only the cost of a postal, a Gar- 

den Guide that really is a guide? 
One that contains the advice of an ex- 
pert Sweet Pea grower, for instance, 
with 14 pages for Sweet Peas alone? 
One that gives you a hundred-and-one 
gardening helps, besides making numer- 
ous suggestions for securing unusual 
results. in your garden 
Just such a catalog is this year’s Garden 
Guide of Boddington’s. It’s a combi- 
nation dictionary of gardening for 
seeds, bulbs, plants, and roses. 
A postal brings it, free. 


Arthur T. Boddington 
336 West 14th Street New York City 

























Dutch Bulbs - direct f Holland 
rom Ho and 
ond oom new dahlias, described in FREE catalog RS x 
i ¥ 






iT. VAN WAVEREN & KKRULJFE 
erican Branch House, 141 N, 13h St., Philadelphia 








Sheep’s fecabal Brand Pulverized Sheep Manure 


Pure and Unadulterated 


Free from all foreign seeds. Best 
Fertilizer for Lawns, Golf Courses, 
Flower and Vegetable Gardens. $4.00 
for 200 Pounds, freight paid East of 
the Missouri River. Write for in- 
structive booklet ‘‘Fertile Facts,’’ 
and quantity prices. 


NATURAL GUANO COMPANY 
Dept. 20 Aurora, Illinois 
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pounds of sulphur per acre spring 

The plants for set should grown 
well-limed beds or on soil known to be free ft 
this organism. One sh itate to set af 
parently healthy plant m s containing 
some diseased ones, for he time of setting it 
is impossible to tell whet! not such plants 
are diseased. There is a probability that they 
are affected, although they may not show it 
Where this organism is present in the soil it is 
well to practice a rotation three or four years 


in addition to treating 
As the spores of this 
uninjured through the di 


are ible to pass 
tract Of an ani 






mal, they are frequently iced into unin 
fested soil through mam unure from 

known sources or from animals fed on affected 
plants should not be applied to cabbage fields 
It is advisable to apply manure as a top dressing 












to the meadows preceding the cabbage crop 
rather than to the soil the year the cabbages ar« 
grown. 

When one considers that the spores of this 
ganism are too minute to be seen with the naked 
eye and that they are pr ‘ed by the millions 
in diseased roots of cabbage, « valid wer, turnips, 
and other cruciferous plants, he will understand 


the necessity of using great precaution to p1 











vent their disseminatio The spores may 
carried into infested fields in soil clinging to a 
cultivator or to the feet of horses and men, in 
soil washed from infested fields, in diseased ri 
and in infested manure These means of « 
semination should be avoided, in addition to m 
ing the application of lime, if one to obt 


freedom from this disease 


PROGRESS WITH FRUIT PESTS 
1es more 


I 
S the growing of fru becon 
A general the insect pests that attack them 
become more ndant Those already; 
present may change tl 1 advar 
tage of improved food supplies, while th 
newly introduced find nditions 
vorable for increase. Fortunately, h 
classes of pests are being sharply lo ked after 
National and State workers t 
vising methods of preventing 
have already done great sé 
horticulture. A notable example of th 
to be derived in utilizing such methods is fot 
in the large Missouri orchard in which one | 
dred trees were sprayed by th ut 
Later, in a public meeting, the owner report 
that he picked more marketable apples ft 
these one hundred trees than from the 
ing 3,600 that were n pray 
The tiny creatures called Thrips are among 
smallest of insect pests. With bodies so slend 
that the young are barely visible to the nake 
eye, these Thrips in the seldom 
tracted attention by their Some yeat 
ago they did considerable dam in the Mid 
West by attacking strawberry) yms, injurin 
the flowers in such a way that the fruit was | 
sided or worthless. More recently the pear 
Thrips have been destructive in fornia, and 
within a year or two have also been found doing 
damage in the East. > most not Fe le outbreak 
occurred last year in 





ts to take 








+} 








Hudson River valley 
and was carefully studied by the New York sta 
tion, Kieffer pears were t seriously injured, 
with Seckels next, while Bartletts and Clapp 
Favorites were but little damaged. The insects 
also attacked cherries, peaches, plums, quinces, 
apricots and apples, but with comparatively littl 
harm done. 

The chief damage by the pear 
April and May when the 
opening. The latter 
and sap exudes from the 
runs over the adjacent leaves 
the attack is serious the sett 











Thrips occurs 11 
nd blossoms ar 
d and blackened 
injured tissues and 
and twigs. When 
s of fruit is pr 





are 








vented to a large extent. Fortunately, howeve 
many experiments have shown that the littl 
pests are readily killed by spraying with nicotin« 


and soap solutions. 

Aside from the too well-kn 
rant worm the gooseberry 
tively free from attack hy An interesting 
case of a new enemy o. this fruit has been “re 


ywn imported cur 
has been compara 


insects 
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Valuable Hints on Planting 


FR When buying any article of com- 
merce, one must depend almost en- 
tirely upon the seller. He must be 

able to inspire confidence, must show that he 
knows his business, and above all prove that 
eis honest. This is even more applicable to 





sur line of business than any other. Why take 
any risk? Why not deal direct and at real cost? 
We have been in business 59 years, have 1,200 

res and 47 greenhouses, 
and Ornamental Trees, 


Everything in Fruit 
Evergreens, Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines, 
Bulbs, Flower and 
Garden Seeds. Sat- 
isfaction guaran- 
teed. 


Write Today 


for our 168-page Cat- 
alog No. 2, or for 
Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Tree Catalog No, 
“1; both free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 122, Painesville, Ohio (48) 
| STAR C2 


Wor-ea BLACKBERRY star renronmen 


\ wonder indeed! in growth, excellence, pro- 
1 3ears for two months; large, luscious 
in clusters, like grapes—see illustration. 








i 











tiveness 





single plant has yielded over two bushels 
year. Write for particulars. Headquar- 
rs also for St. Regis Everbearing, the best 


red Raspberry; and Caco, by far 
the choicest of all hardy grapes. 
A full assortment of Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Garden Roots, hardy Perennial 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Evergreen 
ind Shade Trees, Roses, Hedge 
Plants, etc. MTlustrated descriptive 
eatalogue replete with cultural in- 
‘structions. FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
Established 1878; 200 acres; quality 
unsurpassed. PRICES LOW 


J. T. LOVETT, %2%,155 kittte 


Sliver, N. J. 


This Beautiful 
Tree Rose Only 8 0 , 


You can easily afford these magnificent 
roses and hundreds of other beautiful 
flowers if you buy from my new hand- 
some catalog. Bush Roses only 25c— 
Paeonies, Hydrangeas, etc., at corres- 
pondingly low prices. Complete stock 
of heavy bearing fruit trees for small 
or commercial orchards. All are listed 
in my new catalog—send for it tonight. 


D. HANSEN, 
Box 27 


Plant White Pine 


Look at this Picture! 











“The Nurseryman” 
@ Fairbury, Neb. 




















"healthy 
forest trees 
ite 

Pine, 

Red Pine 
Norway 
acre. Spruce. 
ir stock is vigorous, hardy and free from 
sease; grown from selected seed. Prices very 
easonable. Write to-day. A postal card will do. 


Keene Forestry Association 
Keene, N. H. 





White Pine Planted 28 Years 
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Livingston’s Tomatoes 


are valued by all friends of this fruit as the choicest 
procurable. For sixty years we have bred tomatoes 
for yield and quality and our new “globe” shaped 
sorts are as near perfection as anything evolved. Of 
ideal shape with solid meat of finest flavor, they 
stand unsurpassed. 


Trial Packet of Livingston’s “Globe”’ illustrated 
below (enough seeds for 250 plants) 10c. postpaid 


Useful 130 Catal 
‘a Townte Booklet™ F REE 


Nearly 300 illustrations from photographs and 
honest descriptions make the catalog one of the most 
reliable seed books published. ‘“fomato Facts” ex 
plains why we are the leaders in the tomato line. 
Both books are free. May 
we send copies to you? 


The Livingston Seed Co. 
187 High Street 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 
























A little money, wisely invested in 
thrifty evergreens, transforms an or- 
dinary place into one of rare beauty, 
taste,elegance. We are specialists, 
not only in growing but planning 
artistic effects. Established 
years. Largest and choicest selec- 
tion in America. Prices lowest— 
‘ quality considered. Don’t risk fail- 
a} kure. //:1l’s Free Evergreen Book will 
help you, and our expert advice 
is free. Write today for book 
illustrated in colors... ~ 






D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


verqreen Specialists 


262 Cedar Street,* Dundee, Ill. 






























I Want You To Try 
This New Gladiolus 


It has been named Peace because of its 
great purity and beauty. I want it to have 
a place in your garden, because I know you 


will admire and love its 
wonderful white flowers. 
Peace is but one of 25,- 
000 varieties of Gladioli 
which I have grown. I 
} want to tell you about 


the best of the others— 
how rich and varied on 
colors they are, and what 
a delight they will be to 
you all summer. I want 
to tell you about my spe- 
cial collections. 

My Beautiful Little Book 

Will Tell You About Them 


You will enjoy reading it 
and looking at the exquisite 
illustrations in natural colors. 
It will tell you how to grow 
Gladioli as successfully as I 
o, and why it is that Cowee 
bulbs always give best results. 
I will send you this little book 
free if you will write for it 
today. It contains a price list 
of all the best varieties. 


Arthur Cowee Meadowvale Farms 
Box 128 Berlin, N. Y. 




















N calling this 
I conservatory 
“ideal,” we 

have particularly in 
mind three things: 
First—there’s its 





attractiveness — its 
simplicity. 


charming 


Second—there’s the idea it- 
self—the delightful placing of 
the conservatory on the sunny 
end of the breakfast room. 

Imagine the keen pleasure it 
must be to sip one’s coffee and 
crunch crackley toast on a win- 
ter’s morning midst a flood of 
sunshine and surrounded by 
cheering blooms. 

Anyone who cannot enthuse 
over such ideal breakfasting 
conditions, is indeed stolid. 














The third reason for this con- 
servatory being “ideal” is the 
construction. 

It’s the U-Bar. 

No other construction is con- 
structed like it. 

Being airy and free from 
heavy framework, it is particu- 
larly adaptable for conservatory 
treatments. 

It may cost a bit more than 
other constructions — but it’s 
worth it. 

In comparing it with other 
constructions you will readily 
recognize the worth of the dif- 
ference. 

Our catalog both explains and 
shows why the U-Bar is the 
ideal construction for either 
greenhouses or conservatories. 
Send for it. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 
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Expert. Rose Advice— FREE 


Our new Rose Book is undisputed authority on selecting, plant- 
ing, pruning and cultivating the Queen of Flowers. Compiled by 
our president, who was sole American Judge at the International 
Rose Exhibition, Paris, 1911; and by our vice-president, Ameri- 
ca’s premier rose propagator. It lists the 360 Best Roses for 
America, shows 11 leaders in natural colors and 85 others 
photographed. It also contains a complete Rose Lover's Calen- 

P operations and our liberal FREE DELIVERY OFFER. 
This Rose Book proves the high quality of 


CONARD & JONES ROSES 


—Guaranteed to bloom. Well developed, healthy bushes, all grown on 
their own roots in our perfect rose soil. Guaranteed true to name and 
dard wana and + eave aw every perpen. 
Also oddities—green rose, blue rose, ten-colored rose, tree roses, y 
moss roses, variegated roses. Write a postal foday for free Rose Book. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO., Box 129, West Grove, Pa. 


Rose Specialists—50 years’ experience 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 


ARTISTIC, COMFORTABLE AND DURABLE 
Send for Catalog of Many Designs 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES COMPANY 
BEVERLY, MASS. 

















Bob White Quail 
Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, 
Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 

Pheasants, Peafowl 1, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN 


NATURALIST 
Dept. 60, Pheasantry and Game Park 


uails, 
‘ancy 


YARDLEY, PA. 























A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of 
Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 


Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under Fe gem in Har- 
0 


vard, Brown, rnell and leading 
(ror. Crarc colleges. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 





Landscape Gardening 

















is jus’ the, kind hd Seon 2 aie en- 

is con- 

ea e den. Sdoriens Slant foc *which 

Soubles and triples production—it means 

MORE FRUIT—FINER VEGETABLES— 
BEAUTIFUL VELVETY LAWNS— 
LUXURIANT FLOWER GARDENS 

Used scconting to directions, 5 pounds is 

a. 500 feet of lawn, vegetable —- 


bee young ‘hedge 
130 rose Dashes—and 


order today, and get our valu- 
yklets which ‘ell a et 0 how others 
ow YOU can achieve—wonderful suc- 
Tree-T-Me.”” 


th “U- 
THE PLANT & LAND FOOD CO. 
200 N. Garrison Lane, Baltimore, Md. 








ported by J. S. Houser, of the Ol 
is a small gall- midge that infests the ends of 
branches, making curi 
send out a “witch-bi n” § it 
is as yet known to occur ne farm 
Ohio, where it has pre tical la 
plantation. Fortunately ¢ ng 
sluggish and so it is not lik 1 t 
extent under natural \ i 
killed by cutting and burnings hes 
ing the fall, winter or s ¢ ld 1 
trouble in promptly exter ¢ est wl 
ever it appears in new 

It is not generally k1 ure 
similar but distinct kinds t eat 
inner pulp of apples. I 
ling moth larva, but ¢ ( 
Apple worm which, when sm 
and pinkish in color. It is t eal 


tive American insect and an imported | 
like the codling moths Less Apple wort 
lived originally on wild e plun 
but it has found the apple etter adapte 
to its needs. 


Its injury to th nterior of 
fruit is much like f th ¢ oth, 
it has also a vexatious habit of remaining in t 
apples until they are stor und then coming ot 
and feeding upon the surfa It thus mal 
characteristic channels along tl kin and { 
ruining the fruit for sal 
Fortunately the same spraying methods 
keep the codling mot! heck su 
this pest, so its presence does not involve 
new orchard methods. 


For many years the Grape Leaf hopper: 
been a serious pest in Easter nevards. notal 
in New York. This is a smal | jumping insect tl 
sucks the sap from the leaves, preventing 
adequate growth of new w und the proj 
ripening of the fruit. Recent observations | 
the workers of the G I | 


there are two broods ea 
sects passing the winter unde1 
other shelter. 





HOW TO TREAT POTTED PL 
WINTER SE ASON 


T must be borne in mind that a plant 


ANTS IN 











in a pot 

is trying to develop itself und difficultic 

it is growing under unnatural iditions, at 
it must be assisted in every ssible way, and 
the conditions under which it labors should bs 
made as nearly natural as possible. It must be 
supplied with fresh air in il quantities 
frequently as the weather will admit, it must be 
given the benefit of all the sunshine furnished by 
the short winter days, if it i sunshine loving 
plant, as most flowering plants ar: If itis n 
particularly fond of sunshine it will require gox 
light in liberal amount, and in order to make dé 
velopment as thorough as poss , and lay tl 
foundation for future good work in the produ 
tion of flowers, it must be supp! with all th 
nutriment it can make use 10 plant car 
do itself justice unless it is well fed, and water 
must also be given in proportion to the needs of 
the plant at this season. 

A SIMPLE VENTILATOR 
S Spring approaches we begin to think 





methods for ventilating our rooms in sucl 

a manner that we need not sit n 
a draught. There is a simple ventilator le 
means of which we can do this It is a narr¢ 
box, having one side, the bottom and both en ds 
of boards, and the top and one side covered wi 
wire netting. This box is placed under the Leear 
sash of the window with the wire side out, the 


wr sleep in 
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sash resting on the outer edge of Law box, thus | 


allowing the air, wl hich passes into the box 
through the side netting to come into the room 
through the top netting. The ventilation is regu 
lated by a wooden slide which may be drawn 
over the top of the box. If a second ventilator 
could be placed at the top of the window, with 
the wire side in, the system of ventilation would 
be nearer perfection. Still this is a much safer 
plan to follow than that of carelessly opening 


windows in such a manner as to cause chilling 
draughts to pass over a bed or to strike th 
occupants of a sitting room. 
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THE WHY AND Ow 
Orctarp Success 


R. D. Anthony, instructor at Cornell 
University says : “‘ Your book is an excel. 
lent publication * * * I appreciate your 
sending me a copy.” 


This Book tells the results 


of years of experimenting. 
How to plant, cultivate and spray 
fruit and shade trees and vegeta- 
bles to the best advantage. 





It may save you hundreds 
of dollars every year. 





| 
Sent postpaidfor50cents. | 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 


204 Grand Ave. ELMIRA, N. Y. | 
a A 

















Beautiful Lawns 


Lawns that are distinctive; that show early and 
ate and all of the time that they are different; 
awns of wonderful texture; a rich green, velvety 
arpet out of doors; such lawns are made with 








KALAKA 


FERTILIZED GRASS SEED! 


Expert blending of purest seeds of choice lawn grasses 
n combination with specially prepared natural fertil- 
zer insures best distribution and quick, strong germination. 

Kalaka in 5 Ib. boxes at $1.00 express prepaid East 
9 $1.25 West of Omaha. Special prices for quantities 
£50 lbs. and over. Order today. 


“How to Make a Lawn,”’ 
Free Booklet valuable to every lawn 


maker, sent free if you mention your dealer, 


THE KALAKA eB te 1108 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


NGEF, Rose’ 
Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 y 


Our roses are strongest and best. 
on their own roots. More than 60 years of 
“knowing how’”’ behind each plant; that 
factis your guarantee of satisfaction. 
Under our special low price order 
plan, we will prepay all express 
charges and guarantee safe delivery 
——our guide explains. No matter where 
you live, you can depend on getting D&C 
roses in ‘pe erfect condition Write for 
ir ‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1913--Free 
sis ab ssolutely the most educational work on rose culture 
pt shed. It isn’t a catalog—itisthe boiled-down life- 
snce of the oldest rose-growing housein the United 
es. The guideisfree. Itis profusely illustrated in natura] 
rs and the cover pictures the new Charles Dingee rose, 
best, hardiest fall-blooming rose in the world. This 
le will be treasured long by roselovers—write beforeissue 
igone. It's free. No other rose house has our reputa- 
Established 1850, 70 greenhouses, 


|_ THE DINGEE & CONARD CO,. Box 272, WEST GROVE, PA. 


Beautiful Lawns 
Belem Gr: bwe (sels 


With their wonderful colors and delicious perfumes; 
their luscious berries and tender greens depend upon 
matural fertilizer. The best soil will fail unless it is 
kept rich and fertile with 


Wizard Brand Sheep Manare 
<a One Barrel Equals ‘Two = 
5 a Loads Barnyard Manure} = 
<r quantity prices and Free Book- 


* CF 
400 et—sent for your name on @ 


of BE PULVERIEED co. 
Union Steck Yards 
Wizard Brand is sold by Seedsmen and Garden Supply Houses 
























Always grow 
















for 200 Ib. barrel seapenl cashed Oaeiams 
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The Newest Feature in Horse and Putting 
Green Mowers 


COLDWELL 


Demountable Cutters 





razor. One cutter can be taken out and another put in in less than a minute. 


Think how handy 


of time and money 







sending the whole mower to the shop. 


Note the large carrying 
and close, and is the lightest draft lawn mower ever made. 


horses and three horse-mowers. Mows up 25% grades easily. 


Descriptive catalogue mailed on request, together with practical 
booklet on the Care of Lawns. Send your address to-day 


Coldwell Demountable Putting COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


Green Mower Philadelphia NEWBURGH, NEW YORK Chicago 














(Patented) Coldwell Demountable Horse Mower 


Two or more cutters go with each machine. Change them like the blades of a safety 


whenever blades need sharpening or other repairs. No waste 


wheels of the hand mower, for taking it from place to place. It cuts fine 


For use on large stretches of lawn, the Coldwell Motor Lawn Mower and Roller is 
the best and most economical mower made. One does the work of three men, three 





























Nelson’s Large Trees 24 


Shrubs Save You Years 


We have spent years—years that we can now save to you 
—in perfecting our stock of trees and shrubs. In ou 
nurseries we have a great quantity of specimens, like those 

shown in the two left-hand pictures. These will quickly 
transform a barren place into one of beauty and finish which 
7 heretofore has required a generation to obtain. Examples of 
the results quickly produced by our shrubs and trees are shown in 
the two pictures at the right-hand side. 











Tienes thet You May Have Your Home , siruis tha: 


and grown 


for this pur- 
time they | deciduous and evergreen. They give you pleasure pose; 
are planted; trees that are so strong and thrifty that the | and service—and will be none the less of benefit to | to produce immediate effects; shrubs 


shock of transplanting will not check their growth; trees posterity. You will also be surprised to learn how which will at once make your 
that will immediately add the finishing touch of beauty to reasonably we sell them in comparison with the lawn or yard pleasing to 
your home grounds; trees that | standard sizes of the trade. You will actually save n 


the eye and refreshing 
it would take many years to money by purchasing our large nature trees and to the body 


equal if you started with | shrubs—it will cost you a great deal more to grow | that are not af- 
the small sizes so little fellows to the same size than the difference fected by 
common. between what you pay for them and our prices for transplant- 
very much larger ones. ing. 


“Landscapes Without Waiting” Our Book—Free to You 


If you live within 500 miles of Chicago and are 
interested in trees, shrubs and hardy flowers. Price 
50 cents to those further away, rebated on first order. 
It shows the robust Nelson stock and beautiful Nel- 
son-made landscapes. It tells you how to obtain 
immediate comfort and beauty in your own home 
grounds. If you are going to plant a few trees or 
many you need this book. 


Swain Nelson & Sons Company 
772 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





; shrubs 














Jia rary 46 
Trees, BIG Trees; Thou- 3: %%j| | Grounds Complete == |rrvsci Shrubs for REAL “Land: 
sands of Big Trees 27x 'ic | Ab t stn cs gras home js Sinishedy plants | expecesiy Capes Without Waiting 


shrubs that have the pedigree, size and vigor required 
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years 
Henderson's 
buy. 


curable. 


the quality of 








Since 1847 


The firm of Peter Henderson & Co. was founded in 1847, 
of successful seed-raising and selling that is behind e\ 
seeds must and does make them the best that 
In your grandfather's 
other seeds were judged, and the same 
methods of seed-testing which were the best three generat 
been improved upon from year to year, and are today still 
The unknown quantity in your garden is the qualit 
plant, and you cannot be too careful in seeing that you obt 
The most critical of all planters in the choice of 
the market-gardeners or truck-farmers. 


day, Henderson’s was the stan 
condition exists 


Perhaps the best e 


Henderson’s seeds is the fact that Peter 


supply a larger number of professional growers than any ) 
The very existence of these men di 


in the world. 
their receiving the best quality of seeds. 


derson & Co. are easily preéminent in the profes 


ing field is the best endorsement of Henders 
can be given. 


Henderson’s seeds are tested seeds. 


Special Offer 


Our 1913 catalogue, “Everything for the Gard 
pages, over 800 illustrations, color plates, et 
receipt of Io cents. In addition, we will send wit! 
our new book, “Garden Guide and Record,” and 
6 Henderson Specialties, in a coupon envelope wh 
as 25 cents cash payment on any order of one 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
New York 


35-37 Cortlandt Street, 











Vick’s 


varieties. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
9 Stone Street 





Garden 
and Floral 


FOR 1913 IS READY 


Larger and betterthanever Several splendid new 
For 64 years the leading authority on 
Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
You need it before you decide what kinds to plant. 
Send for your copy today. It is free. 


Guide 





is the greatest t 
published, 70 
Gives lifetime exper 
Describes wonderful H 
etc., world’s be 








Rochester, N. Y. 


Roses 
The Flower City HELLER BROS. CO 











OSES © NEW CASTLE 


osh pe dwanag 
i FREE W 


of New Castle t are alw ays ~ahge n on their own roots 


21¢ . New Castle, Ind 











A Flower of Great Beauty 


The New Hybrid African Daisy, with its petals of many deli 
and its centre of deep black, will make a wondrous appeal 
take pride in their gardens. 
mailed you upon receipt of 10 cents in coin or 


is synonymous everywhere with “ Zie A/ost R 


their use this Spring will assure you success wit 


Our 1913 beautifully illustrated, 160 page catalog 
112th successive Annual Spring Edition—is ready. 
contains a wide collection of seeds, bulbs, anes t 


etc., as well as many helpful suggestions as to cultivation. 


ose (ees 
Daisy. : of 


Write for your copy zow and don’t forget to en 
10 cents for the package of Hybrid African 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


111 years in business in New Y« 


33D Barclay Street - 


A special trial package of seeds wi 


stamps. 


cate hues, 

to those who 
| be 

Seeds,’ and 


h your garden, 





I C sHORBURNS r 





/_--— 


New York 
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OLD-FASHIONED SCHEMES 


planning two rooms in my “1776” 
large second-story chamber will 
white wood. Would you finish 
aint white? I have some white fur- 
etc. What color for walls? 
vaper? Third floor chamber has a 
is only six feet high at sides. Would 
ned den, gymnasium and boy's room 
w for all our odds and ends of time, 


use. The 


Istead 


longings, and bric-abrac generally. 
big place. Cc: 8. <. 


he big room on second floor we would sug- 
which will make a good back- 
The treatment of the 
depend on its use, etc If it is a 

1 a plain wall—any color liked by the 
would be best. If not, 
per in and 
curtains 


paint, 


the furniture. 


a colonial flow- 
would be 
old-time 


lavenders 
in an 


greens 
vith chintz 
the possibilities. 
advocate rough plaster here in the 
neutratl color—no white coating, car- 
The woodwork could 
or it could be stained 
furniture painted or stained to 
Painting is much simpler than staining, 
goes a long way with furniture, cover- 
furniture 


room has greatest 


same over ceiling. 
the natural ash, 


ereen, 


Odds and ends of 
“old thing” in fact. As 
old blue; blue-and- 
old counterpane for a couch cover, 


lefects. 
utilized—any 
we would use 
igs n 
lue-and-white cottons for the windows. 
used you need color. 
in a room which 


this upper story. 


generally where 
advise anything fine 
ised as you plan to use 
ng should restful, washable and not 
Where considerable space is needed 
iter of the room, a built-in settle running 
side of the room is a convenience. The 
inished as a shelf to hold books, pot- 
etc. 


be 


GRAY AND YELLOW 


lvice concerning a north bedroom. 


It 


thing warm and bright, yet I hesitate 
ither the yellow of my dining-room 
nk of the front bedroom. It is too 
m or a large-figured paper, and yet 


something to warm it up, since it will 
sun, M. A, A. 
‘th bedroom would appear much lighter 
in a warm gray—an oyster 
We have room in 
exposure, which was quite 
a gray-and-yellow scheme. The 
suggested and 
rk and furniture painted gray. The 
ins and cushions of the couch were a pure 
low, the material for: the former being 
n crepe. The bowl*and pitcher for 
hstand were of the same beautiful yellow, 
| at a Japanese shop. “From the same 
ine a three-leaved screen of gray paper, 
both sides, except for a slight decoration 
—green pine boughs and a flock of 


apered 
instance. such a 
1 north 
ied by 
papered as we have 
1 


sa 
ne side 


ls. It was an ideal screen, light, and 
firm. It could be easily moved and 
at will, yet never seemed in danger of 


1 a partition across the room. 


—_—- 


g. When extended its full length it almost ; 
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HYGIENIC 
KALSOMINE 


wii Adama’ TAD & 
cue 













You can have 
wonderfully 
artistic,and yet 
sanitary walls at 
surprisingly small 
«xpense. 

SPECIAL RESEARCH WORK has proven 
that Hygienic Kalsomine is instant death to all 


infectious germ life. It protects the health of the 
family, and adds beauty to every room. 


“THE HOME DECORATOR, ” a book of helpful 
hints, is filled with combinations for ceiling, side 


wall and border IN COLORS, and it is free. 
Ask your dealer or write us. Dept. Z. 


ADAMS & ELTING CQ. 


716-726 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 











UNDERFEED 


























PRINCIPLE 





Pe UNDERFEED” 


Four Reasons Why 


tt 
TOPFEED 
PRINCIPLE 


CoaAL in the Underfeed is fed from below and, like a candle, burns from top down. Four big savings 
result—most interestingly explained in Underfeed Furnace or Boiler Book—either mailed FREE. 


The Underfeed produces in coldest weather, more clean, 
even heatthan any other heater and requires least attention 
in feeding, regulating and cleaning. 

Cheaper Coal—The Underfeed produces from cheaper 


grades of hard or soft coal, more clean, 
even heat per ton than topfeeds from most 
expensive grades. 


Complete Combustion—Smoke and 
gases (valuable heat units) pass up through 

e fire, are consumed and converted into 
useful heat instead of going to waste—up 
the chimney. Combustion is perfect; no 
clinkers form and very few ashes. 


All Heat Utilized—Fuel being fed 
from below, live coals are on top—nearest 
most effective radiating surfaces, whereas 
in topfeed heaters, live coals are smoth- 
ered by fresh coal. 


Self-Cleaning Feature—Smoke being consumed, there is 
no soot. The fire-glow is upon clean metal, responsive to heat; 
whereas in topfeeds the ‘‘fire-shine” is upon heating surfaces 
coated with soot-insulation. Topfeeds require frequent clean- 
ing; Underfeeds are self-cleaning. 

S. A. CLow, Fairview Castle. Dowagiac, Mich., writes: 
“The Underfeed has no equal. With 27 outside doors and 
windows, house exposed on all sides, there was no frost on 
the windows even with temperature 26 below zero. Our 
fuel bill last winter was between $29 and $30.” 

zaps FREE Boor. Let us tell you where you stor olice™ 


d--Warm Air Furnace or Steam or Hot W 
and how to obtain free heating plans an 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 357 W. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
Send me FREE—Underfeed Sciter Beck —— Book you desir 
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Name of my dealer 























By-Paths in 
Collecting 


A delightful guide for 
both the experienced and 
amateur collector in the 
quest of rare and unique 
china, furniture, pewter, 
copper, brass, samplers, 
sundials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. 
Good reading also for all 
who wish an intelligent 
appreciation of the value 
and sentiment of ‘“‘old 
things.”’ 

Price $2.40; Postage 16 cents 

Present subscribers to The House 
Beautiful may secure the book by 


sending one new yearly subscription 
($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


: 


Address: 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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modern homes? This plate isa reproduction o 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





How would you like to have a copy of the book which contains the original of this handsome 
illustration, Feetly enlarged, besides — other views, both interior and exterior, of classy 


a pagein “The Door Beautiful,” an artistic book of 


GUARANTEED 
MORGAN eeussp DOORS 
HARDWOOD 
full of straight, common-sense information about home building, and clear, convincing illustrations 


to explain the text. We are giving a copy of this book free to every prospective builder who asks 
for it. May wesend youone? Your name on a postal, with request, will bringit. Write today. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. B. 1, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ARCHITECTS: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's Index, pages 910 and 911. 


Wats! : 
ORGA \ 


“gi 
RVI ACYGEADY 
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louldn't Thin 





Is a never failing expression in every home equipped 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Scientific improvements t 
general health and comfort in the home are widely and wisely 
sought, and unquestionably at the head of all devices 
fect heat regulation in the home stands 


TeAINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


With this device you can determine exactly 
gardless of outdoor conditions and variations. 
The time attachment consists of a reliable clock, which, when s« 
change the indicator at any predetermined hour, enabling one to have 
rooms cool during the night, with a resumption of the daytime temper 
at the hour indicated. 
Used with any heating plant. Absolutely dependable. 
by the heating trade everywhere, under positive 
Write for booklet showing all models, 


the indoor temperat 


Sold and 
guarantee of 
with complete 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Executive Office and Factory, 2745 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 


satista 
descriptions 


Minn. 





eing Without One 














AGENTS WANTED—We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to make good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. Write today 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 
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Let us draw your attention to 








the Second 


CLAY PRODUCTS EXPOSITION 


To be held at the 
COLISEUM—CHICAGO—Feb. 26 to March 8, !913 


And the reason why you should be 
terested in CLAY PRODUCTS. 


They are essential in every 


From the sewer pipes below to the chimney that tops the house—from cellar to 
garret. They are found in the laundry—the kitchen in its utensils—around tl 
grates and mantels in library and living-room—in the bath-room—in bric-a-brac and 
dinner service and in the tile on the roof. 


THIS WILL BE A COMPLETE EXHIBITION OF EVERYTHING MADE FROM CLAY 
Come and see its manifold utilities 

Learn its true value and how it is adapted to many practical uses in build 

ing, fireproofing, sanitation and ornamentation. 


in- 


home. 





You must be interested in some of the following enumerated products, and 
you will see many of them exhibited here in the highest development of the 
Arts and Industries. 

Fancy, Face and Pottery Conduits Model Home Bathroom E 

Common Brick Faience Insulators Lamps Flower Pots 

Terra Cotta Garden Ornaments Dickey Birds Marbles Terra Cotta 

Roofing Tile Stone Ware Turpentine Cups Tobacco Pipes Fire Brick 

Encaustic Tile Chimneys Acid Tanks Clay Novelties Garden Walls and W 

Sanitary Ware Fireproofing Runner Brick Crucibles showing ntran 

Sewer Pipe Hollow Block Antique China Tableware estates and sidences 

Drain Tile Paving Brick Imported China Washboards Laundry Tubs 

Wall Coping Silos 


For details and further information address 


F. L, HOPLEY, Secretary 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS EXPOSITION COMPANY 
815 Chamber of Commerce Building - - CHICAGO 
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Gerd 
1 


iterpane or the single bed was of cre- 


small 
Ve Q Tee n,. 


Tudor rose pattern in yellow 
Some of the same material was 
flat cushions for a large wicker chair. 





hair was painted olive green. The couch 

was also wicker, and like the rest 
furniture, except the big chair, was painted 
VA 


When flowers were procurable, a green jar 


with jonquils, tulips, or whatever yel- 
ers were in season. This room had a 
a small one, but finely proportioned. 


nantel was very plain, 


straight, 


being nothing more 
shelf. This held a yel- 
for matches, two brass candle- 
candles, and when the fire was 
quired, the green jar 


narrow 
bowl 
with 
of yellow flowers. 
the walls of this 
tween two doors hung a colonial mir- 
gold frame. There were two gray 
in narrow flat frames, stained gray ; 


s placed against 


a u 


1 another corner, three Japanese prints were 


ether. These were chosen for the 
their color, which was a soft blending 


nes—yellow, green, gray and old pink pre- 
ing. The prints were unframed, and were 
ned to the wall by thumb tacks. 
he beginning, this room was papered in a 
us chocolate color, mixed with gold and an 
le pink. What little light there was in 
was entirely consumed by this awful 
element of cheerlessness which was 
the paper contributed by 
e-topped furniture of the coldest and heavi- 
. The gray scheme made the room much 
brighter, cleaner, and infinitely 
expensive. 


ASMALL BED ROOM 


you kindly advise me about the furnish- 
my bedroom? ‘The room is small and 

ve a quartered oak chiffonier, writing-desk, 
mall table, and a single iron bed with brass 
ings. (he woodwork is Georgia pine. 
is a plain matting on the floor and a south 


An 
ATLY 


ipplied by was 


more liv- 
and it was not 


vest window exposure. The walls are to be 
|. Will you please suggest what color to 
vhat kind of rugs to have on the floor, and 
kind of hangings to have at the windows, 


bed, and dressing- 
ead of tinting the walls of the bed . 
ad of tinting the walls of the bedroom we 
| suggest a paper in wistaria design. At the 
hang portieres of green denim and repeat 
the windows, 


table? 5.6. 


rat unless you prefer 
nuslin, which is always suitable for a bed- 
se cotton rugs of Japanese or American 
zreen and ecru. These will be effective 
natting. Cover the dressing-table with 
Swiss or an organdie with a delicate lav- 
green pattern. Have nothing about 
will not wash. The woodwork 
painted green or ivory-white, or 
be left as it is now. If the room is used 
a cretonne cover for the bed 


that 


ither be 


sitting-room, 
da 
ae 


be desirable, with slips for the pillows of 
material. This cretonne should carry 
he same general color scheme—green and 





With this arrangement no bolster is 
\ screen of Japanese cedar would be 
frame 
If you 
choose a very neutral color 
yncentrate the colors in the cretonne. 


lient, and if made with a green 
be decorative as well as useful. 
a plain tone, 
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Leads in Tone Quality | 
in America 
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Gus of ings Miyss grsas 
Pianos of thse Worl: 


Prices-Repular Styles -°550+°1500 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnats New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co., Boston 



























Sb & A Beautiful Illustrated Book- 
let, ‘‘ WHERE SUN DIALS 
DIALS ARE MADE,” sent upon re- 
quest. Estimates furnished 

Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No, 3 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St, Paul, London, Paris 
















Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, many 
pages of poultry facts, different breeds in natural colors, 
varieties illustrated and described. Incubators and 
ers, low price of stock and eggs for hatching. A 
perfect guide to all poultry raisers, Send 10c for this 
noted book. B. H. GREIDER, Box 132 Rheems, Pa. 
























By-Paths in 
Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the ex- 
perienced and amateur collector in the 
quest of rare and unique china, furni- 
ture, pewter, copper, brass, samplers, 
sun-dials, etc., which have passed the 
century mark. Good reading also for 
all who wish an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the value and sentiment of “old 
things.” 


Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents 


Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may 
secure the book by sending one new yearly sub- 
scription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 

Address: 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














































Inter-phones— 
the key tohome | 
convenience 


















When you are plan- 
ning that new home, don’t 
fail to provide for Inter-phones. 
No more tiresome stair climbing. 
You just push a button and talk. The 
simple way, the easy way, the modern 
way of housekeeping. 


Western Liecirxe alter phones 


A necessity in every well-managed home, and 
easily installed anywhere atany time. Less than 
$15 will buy aset like these, with the necessary 
a wire and batteries. If not at your 
dealer’s, we will supply you direct. 






















Send for Booklet No. 22-L, ‘‘The 
Way of Convenience,’”’ full of 
helpful hints for home-makers. 














BOBBINK & ATKINS W2"!*’s Choicest Nursery and 


3: Greenhouse Products 


Our Nursery consists of 300 acres of highly cultivated land and a large area covered with Greenhouses and Store- 

houses, in which we are growing Nursery and Greenhouse Products for every place and a pe the best that 

experience, good cultivation and our excellent facilities can produce, placing us in a position to fill orders of any size. 
Roses Bulbs and Roots Shrubs and Hedge Plants 
Boxwood and Bay Trees Rhododendrons Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers 
Hardy Climbing Vines Ornamental Trees Fruit Trees and Small Fruits 


Our Illustrated General Catalogue No. 66 describes the above 
We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere with our “World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products.” 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters RUTHERFORD, N. J. 





Evergreens and Pines 


Visit Nursery 























BOUT the time that some of our 
more facetious friends, who fail 
to take life as seriously as they 
might, send us alleged humorous 

valentines, many motorists are just about 
sick of waiting for the winter to cease. 
They have had their open cars laid up for 
the winter, perhaps, or else semi-laid up— 
in the latter case using the car in good 
weather and keeping it quiet while the snow 
is on the ground. Some years ago, car 
owners put their machines in “dead stor- 
age,’ considerably more than at present. 
It used to be the custom to lay up for the 
cold months, but that was when cars were 
less flexible and were more difficult to 
handle in winter, 

It is not unusual these days for parties 
to make snow trips of several hundre.l 
miles—tours which occupy several days. 
Between 50 and 80 miles a day is a desira- 
ble distance, provided the air is brisk and 
clear and the snow not too deep. Longer 
distances than this seldom make pleasant 
rides for the reason that all in the car ex- 
cept the driver, who is continually exercis- 
ing his arms and shoulders, are quite liable 
to grow cold. If there ‘s a strong wind, no 
matter how well wrapped in furs the pas- 
sengers may be, after a few hours they are 
more than liable to become chilled. 

Of course these snow tours are con- 
ditional upon the elements. It never was 
any fun to drive an automobile through a 
snow storm. If a car is driven without a 
windshield the flakes waft into the driver’s 
eyes and blind him, and if the car is 
equipped with a windshield, it coats with 
snow so fast that the driver cannot see 
where he is going and has to fold it down. 
If he attempts to use goggles, to protect his 
eyes, they steam on the inside, making his 
vision a blur which in addition to snow 

















By FRED J. WAGNER 


flakes adhering to the outside makes the 
driver's work anything 
However, every seaso1 


pleasant. 
read of auto 


mobile parties starting from New York o1 
thereabouts and running up to the Berk 
shires, or to Albany, or out through New 





Winter Touring Under Favorable Circum 
stances 1s a Decided Pleasure 


Jersey, and other states. \lso in other sec 
tions of the country motorists do not 
hesitate to make trips of this sort 


Recently accessories of various kind 


| ] ] rt 


have been patented and placed on the 


market with the idea of 
weather driving less strenuous. So fr 
quently one’s hands get cold 


the wheel and among the things exhibited 
at the automobile shows in Madison Squar 
Garden and Grand Central ce, Nev 
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AUTOMOBILE NOTES 





making cold 


while gripping 


rk, the Chicago show and others, wete 


es, electrical and otherwise, to heat 
teering wheel so that the hands might 
armed. One of these devices consists 
lates placed on the right and left side 
he wheel so as to form electrodes and 
ent from the storage battery is passed 
ugh, thus creating heat. Special gloves 
fine wires running through them are 


here are also foot warming devices 
mobile stoves” they are sometimes 
d—to prevent one’s feet from freezing. 
lso to keep the interior of closed cars 
Some of these work by means of 
lectric resistance coil, and others utilize 
ises in the exhaust. 
great many automobile owners have 
ined from driving their cars for long 
nees in cold weather for fear that their 
rs will run too cold and cause damage. 
well known that on very cold days the 
‘runs at much lower temperature than 
rmal weather. This season, however, 
device, called the motometer made 
ppearance and has been adopted by a 
ber of manufacturers for their cars. 
interesting feature of it is that it is 
attached to the radiator cap of the 
like an ornament and can be read from 
eat by the driver or passengers. A 
imn of red indicating fluid rises, much 
same as the fluid in an ordinary ther- 
1eter, and by an ingenious little window 
ngement in the instrument, the dial can 
ead at night against the rays of light 
street lamps or the car’s headlamps, 
llas Ly day. It is most interesting to 
one of these devices while touring. 
limbing long steep hills, when the motor 
ulled upon to do heavy labor, the fluid 
en to rise, showing that the motor is 
ing to some extent. Should the motor 
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Even Heavy Snow Does Not Prevent a Trip This Season a New Device Called a “Motometer” Has Been Adopted 
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Quality Is If it is Perfectly Satisfactory 
E;conomy you always call it a Bargain 











If it is not satisfactory—no differ- | Motor Car and Motor Boat, please you 
ence about the — —you always feel __ better and better. 


that you were cheated. The second and third “‘better” as 

The finishes you get with Murphy _you find that they stay beautiful two or 
Varnishes, on Floors and Front Doors __ three times as ee as ordinary good 
and Standing work, on Carriage and varnish. 








Our free Q and E Book tells you the whole story of 
Finishing Materials and Finishing Work. Write for it. 






The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company wan y 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILL 














Paths in Collecti ~ 
By-Paths in Collecting  virsini« rovie 
‘ _ “Sy-Paths in Collecting” fills, among books of its kind, a 
place that is unique. To those who already know the highroad 
of the collector, these paths will be full of an interest that needs 
no comment. On readers who have not yet travelled the col- 
lector’s thoroughfare, the book will exercise a peculiar allure- 
ment; the byways will lead back to the highroad—by what 
unguessed and thrilling ways! 


Cover Design »y Leon V. Solon. Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Brennan. 
Frontispiece oy Ruth M. Hallock. Eighty Inserts. Nearly 600 pages. 


The 
Shopping Guide 





Combining interesting 











. . Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents. 
notes on things seen in ; Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book by send- 
M t lit Sh th - ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. Address 
Oo 
a oe THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





a department for adver- 











tisers using small space 


and desiring position “New York cuy.” When you build, or decide to install a Vacuum 
Baiag eqnloned with three Cleaner, choose the machine of greatest recognized 
Turbine Vacuum Cleaners efficiency, simplicity and durability. 


SPENCER TURBINE 
VACUUM CLEANERS 


are in hundreds of beautiful homes, as well as in the greatest 
structures. They accomplish the most difficult cleaning tasks 
more thoroughly and in only a fraction of the time usually 
expended. Any unskilled housemaid can operate the Spencer. 


Machines are for basement installation; made in 12 sizes, from ™%4-h.p., 
I-sweeper, to 40-h.p., 16-sweeper capacity. 


alongside reading matter. 
Special value for the ad- 
vertiser, reliable infor- 





mation for the reader. 


For rates and particulars address 
Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertis- 
ing Manager, | Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 


On request a Free Catalog and List of Installations furnished as references. 


SPENCER TURBINE LEANER COMPANY 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 632 CAPITOL AVENUE , . HARTFORD, CONN 


Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
















































SILENT 


i... 
Fine Art of Paris Employed 
For Special Limousine-Five 


The Car That Will Be On Exhibition at the Automobile Shows 











EES eid 


A distinctive electric that yet is in accord- —With lights, trim: 
ie ance with the strictest tenets of good taste— keeping with this unique eles 
. —The interior of Adams style inlay, carried You will find this special I 3 I 


out in beautiful lemon wood, decorated with the Waverley section at the | g au 
bands and ornaments of green wood and tulip shows. And may learn ins 


wood—sides, ceiling, doors and back. of the distinguishing 
Upholstery in French gray broadcloth, with — service which make this ty t | 
separate cushions for the rear seat— and suburban car. : 
The Silent Waverley Limousine- Fiv ive | 
Carries five grown people without crowding Right-hand door for passeng 
—full view ahead for the driver. Let us send you the Silent Wa y I 
Steers without effort, rides like a cradle, has Year Book, which illustrates al 
more speed and mileage than owners ever need. Limousine-Five in detail g il 
Low seats in a low-hung body swung on full Waverley pleasure car line. & 
elliptic springs afford supreme comfort—a com- Free on request, as is our ( 
bination found only in Waverley cars. catalog, showing models 1 
Left-hand door in front of driver’s seat. livery wagons to a 5-ton 
Chicago Branch N Y 
mie ane The Waverley Company a 
196 South East Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
















og Sy, ee Oe re 
The Best Time to Buy Shade Trees 


OME think the best time is in the Hicks’ Sturdy M s or 
summer, when they can come to Oaks, 10 to 30 fee 
our Nursery and see the trees in Why not br Hick y $ the 
full foliage. Others feel that right now, ones shown, at < em 
when the leaves are all off, is best, be- at once, and x fifteen 
cause the general formation of the tree years for saplings g 
and distribution of the branches can be We claim t s as 
plainly seen. fine an assortmer all sizes rrees 
On the strength of ‘this last sound- from 6 inches 1 t g 
sense reason, we strongly urge you to Order now for ea sy tw = 
come and pick out as soon as possible until Spring to 


Isaac Hicks €» Son, Merthury. L. L 
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up to the danger point, however, the 
er notices it at once. Conversely if 
weather is such that the temperature of 
notor is getting too low, the driver can 
he difference in the reading on the 
stop his car and take precaution to 
he motor warm. This often can be 
e simply by affixing a strip of oil cloth, 
her, or pasteboard across the radiator 
keep the wind from blowing through the 


¢ 


BS erie | 


w Trips of Several Hundred Miles Are Not 
Unusual 


The: ‘motometer, furthermore, in- 
es'in cold weather when the radiator 
be covered with a blanket to prevent 
radiator and water jackets from freez- 

hile the car is standing idle with the 

“dead.” 
me seasons back automobile clubs and 
iations held a number of mid-winter 
s and reliability contests and they were 

lly strenuous affairs in some cases. 
New York Motor Club, which has since 
| out of existence, the Automobile 
of Harrisburg, the Quaker City Mo- 
lub, and others, held these runs and 


11 
1ild 
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$92.50— Our Price for 
Next 30 Days 


We now offer the Edwards ‘“Steelcote” 


Garage (1913 
Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But to protect 
ouiselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a time 
limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 

30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 

Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 

An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. 

Gives absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, 


fire, lightning, accidents, 
$30 monthly in garage 
trouble. Comes ready 


carelessness, etc. 
rent. Saves time, 
to set up. 


Saves $20 to 
work, worry and 
All parts cut and fitted. 


Simple, complete directions furnished. Absolutely rust- 
proof. Joints and seams permanently tight. . Practically 
indestructible. Locks securely. Ample room for largest 


car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest makers 


of portable fireproof buildings.  P rompt, safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 
56-page illustrated Garage Book by return mail 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
701-751 Eggleston Ave. . Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Stephenson System 

of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 

Saves the battering of 


A your cans and scattering of garbage 
from pounding out frozen contents. 


ampaaem Underground 
Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


*Sace wae 
A fireproof and sanitary disposal of ashes and 
refuse in front of your heater. 
Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cess- 
pool connections, a necessity 
without sewers. 























—_ 
Summer home of Chas. S. Pilishbury, 
A Complete, Independent j the Pilisbury. Flour Mill Co. lo 
> J cat at I la ake Minnetonka, 
Lighting Plant for Y H ~" Sitalion Gas Mackin 
ighting Plant for Your Home sation Gas Machine. 
— 
The convenience of gas for cooking, lighting and various other uses is now wi'hin vour reach Ne 
matter how isolated your house is, you can have just as good service as the finest city residence. 
1e Detroit Combination Gas Machine is a lapted for the small as well as the house it pre o~ an 
ample supply of gas at a low cost, as cheap, and generally cheaper than city s. Clean, simple, safe, ef- 
<i Detroit Combination Gas Machines have for over 44 years given full satisfaction in 20000 homes. 
The entire safety of this machine is shown by the fact that it listed in Class A of the National 
Board of tire Underwriters. In use ior nearly half a century without an accident 
Write for our interesting and instructive book on 





lighting. Ses tpaid 











496 Wight Street - - 
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Detroit Heating & Lighting Co. 


Detroit, Mich, 








ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 8&y AYMAR EMBURY, Ul 


7 oi Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new American architecture—New England, Southern and Dutch 

Pm nnn the market. at page Colonial. The American Farmhouses, Elizabethan and Mwern English. Spanish or Mission, ete.—explaining its 

» < 2 ¢ many sources and discussing its development and possibilities, The 100 illustrations show the best types of 

Sold direct. Send for circular. modern country homes in different parts of the country. The book makes an instant appeal through its outward 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. appearance—binding, paper, type and illustrations. Size, 19x 11 inches. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

‘23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. Present subscribers to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL may secure the book by 
sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 additional. Address 

THe HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 315 Fourth Avenue NEW _ YORK CITY 
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A number of books in 
this practical series are now 
ready. Among them are: 


APPLE GROWING— 
M.C. Burritt. Includes 
kinds to raise. Location 
of orchard, care of trees. 
Harvesting, marketing. 


THE AUTOMOBILE, Its 
Selection, Care and Use 
—Robert Sloss. Plain 


and practical advice. 


PLAY. THE HORSE, Its Breed- 
ing, Care and Use—David 

Buffum. Thoroughly practical. Specially 

designed for owner of one or two horses. 


PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY— 
A. S. Wheeler. Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons, etc. 








THE NEW TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR OUT- 
DOOR WORK AND 











Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. Send 
for free Outing Handbook Catalogue. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE HANDBOOKS 
141445 WEST SoTn ST NEW YORE 422 & MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning 
Your Family? 





Your doctor will tell you that a re- 
frigerator which cannot be kept sweet, 
clean and wholesome, as you can easily 
keep the Monroe, is always dangerous 
to the health of your family. This 
Monroe is the only refrigerator made 
with 


Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 














3 
i} which can be kept free of breeding 
places for the disease germs that poison 
food which in turn poisons people. Not 
cheap “bath tub’’ porcelain enamel, but 
one solid piece of snow white unbreak 
Never Sold in Stores % able porcelain w are nothing to crack, 
craze, chip, break or absorb moisture 
but genuine porcelain, over an inch 
thick—as easily cleaned as a china bowl 
every corner rounded—not a single 
crack, crevice, joint, screw-head or any 
other lodging place for dirt and the 
germs of disease and decay. Send at 
once for 


30 Days’ Trial— Factory Price—Cash or Credit 


Direct from factory t saving you store FREE BOO About Re- 
ire y to you—saving store : 

profits. We pay freight and guarantee your money frigerators 
back and removal of refrigerator at no expense tO which explains all this and tells you how 


you if you are not absolutely satisfied. 


Easy terms if to materially reduce the high cost of liv 
more convenient for you. Send for book NOW—Use  ing-——how to have better, more nourishing 
coupon or a letter or postal. food—how to keep food longer without 


spoiling—how to cut down 
to guard against sickness 


ice bills—how 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., - Station 2-B, Lockland, Ohio 


-loctor’s bills. 


...TEAR OFF AND MAIL NOW FOR BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOK.,,,......0-++++ 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 2-B., Lockland, Ohio 


weesreceneees 


You may send me your book about refrigerators. 


Name 


Address 
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2 The ideal home spot of the North Shore 
Grear Neck WiULs HIGH — HILLY — WOODED 


Country Club adjacent to the property 
Yacht Clubs within easy access 





One minute walk from the station 
BRAMWELL DAVIS, Megr., 


1328 Broadway, New York City. Thirty young business men residents 


Dear Sir:— e ° 

Please send me, without obligation on now. All satisfied. Join t he CC | my. 
my part, literature covering Great Neck z 
oS New York Office, 1328 Broadway. Phone Greeley 4506 
7a , Building Dept. on the property. Phone 129 Great Neck 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, New York City. 
Gentlemen:—I am in receipt of your favor of the twenty-seventh, and take pleasure 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is my one best medium. 


What THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL means to one architect who advertises consistently: 


g 3 that THI 
Yours very truly, CLYDE S. ADAMS 











—Take Robinson Electrichight 


‘Baths In Your Own Home! 
HEALTH, VIGOR, LIFE 


Only 2c to 4c for a life-pulsing, invigorating, vitality- 
strengthening Electric Light Bath in your own home— 
taken just as conveniently with this Robinson Electric 
Light Bath Cabinet as you would step into and out of a 
tub. Enter the cabinet—turn the switch—and_ the 
myriad rays of light infuse your whole system with a 
new, lasting feeling of real life. 


Makes a New Being of You 


Gives you all the benefits of the Turkish bath with the tonic 
effect of electric light rays in addition—a natural health preserver, 
for Light is Life. Cleanses and keeps the skin clear, the body 
full of vigor, the brain quick and active. 

A Free Book, handsomely illustrated, giving complete infor- 
mation about Life Thru Light, and describing in detail this won- 
derful Cabinet, is ready to be sent to you. Be sure you write 
for it—a postal card will do—today. 


“‘No modern home should be built without providing a place 
for an Electric Light Bath Cabinet, which is the 20th century 
method of bathing.”’ 


Robinson Electric Mfg. Co. 424 Robinson Building 















Toledo, O. 














accommodated by heavy snow falls 
prior to the starting date. Some time 
| can recall a race trom New York to 
n through the snow, the contest start- 
at daybreak from McComb’s Dam 
lge, Manhattan, certain of the contest- 
urviving and reporting at Boston 
wenty hours later. 
these were more strenuous affairs 
the average motorist cares to tackle. 
u | were starting out on a run, we 
| not think of going at it in this fash- 
the first place, preparing for a 
r’s trip, one must see that the car- 
- is adjusted properly for atmospheric 
itions, in order to get the maximum 
in climbing grades, where snow is 
t Of course, anti-skid 


4 


to be deep. 
ins are an absolute necessity for such 
k and it is well to carry two sets, one 
rear wheels and one for front. Bag- 
e should be so arranged in the car that 
passengers in the rear seat, if there are 
are not cramped. Yet at the same 
putting some baggage in the tonneau, 
as suit cases, etc., often acts as protec- 
against heavy wind, which so often 
nages to blow down under the covers. 
lap robes or steamer rugs, and plenty 
hem are desirable. It has been my ex- 
ience that the best kind of a lap robe 
winter use is made either by sewing two 
s together or else having a special one 
so that it forms a cover similar to a 
bag. In other words, the pas- 
gers fit into a sort of pocket or bag, 
h has strings at the top, enabling the 
to be pulled tight, or not as desired. 
beauty of this idea lies in its protec- 
from the wind. Anyone who has rid- 
in an automobile on a very breezy day 
know how difficult it is to prevent the 
be from blowing up in the air re- 


dly. The asbestos walled bottle for 
ping hot coffee or other beverages close 
1e boiling point, also should be in the 
pment. 


undrel sent him an infernal machine.” 
was it, an automobile or a phonograph?” 
- Post 


Schuyler is intimate with many of the 
s. Coward—Yes, but not so closely al- 
place him under suspicion.—Life. 


* husband give you all the money you 
‘Goodness, no! There isn’t that much 


Life. 


you to confess,” said the captain of 
There’s $50 in it.” “G’wan,” said the 
York gun man. “I’ve already arranged to 
to the magazines at that much per chap- 
ishington Star. 





So you have decided to get another 

Vrs. Neugold—Indeed I have. The 

yrescribing flaxseed tea and mustard plas- 
people as rich as we are.—Judge. 


peful—Dad, what is meant by the mother 
1e? Parent—S’sh! my boy. Don’t start her !— 
Stories 


hen one reads he should read something to 
his mind.” “Quite so. Still, it is impera- 

r some of us to read laundry lists and time- 

occasionally."—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


f 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains. 
eorge Nichols, Arch’t, New York. 


Reliable Shingle Stains 


Shingle stains can be as cheap and worthless as the 
maker’s conscience will allow. Kerosene is the fa 

vorite cheapener, mixed with coarse and adulterated 
colors. Such stains are not worth applying, because 
| they cost as much to apply as good stains, and the 
colors wash off and fade, and your shingles are made | 
dangerously inflammable. Don’t accept any stain 
that smelis of kerosene or benszine. . 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


are made of refined Creosote, and no kerosene. The 
colors are lasting, clear, and beautiful. They are 
the original and standard shingle stains, and every | 
gallon is guaranteed. : 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for samples and name of nearest agent. 


|SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists | 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. | 




















THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things 
seen in Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space and 
desiring position alongside reading matter. 
Special value for the advertiser, reliable 
information for the reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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The Light 
of Home 


is seldom strong 
enough to allow 
of the best indoor 
photography with 
an ordinary lens. Free 
But you can overcome all difficulties with a 


Bausch lomb Zs 


Its remarkable power of gathering and trans- 
mitting light and its precise optical corrections 
enable you to make indoor portraits in compara- 
tively weak light as well as action pictures under 
the most difficult conditions. No lens equals it in 
all-round efficiency. 





Booklet 8H giving prices and information as to 
the best lens for your purpose, will be sent free 
on request. And why not call on your dealer? 


Bausch £3 jomb Optical ©. 


@CwY YORK WASHINGTON cHICACO SAN FRA 
£2"DON NOCHESTER. NY. fRANKFORT 
































OU’ VE often been embarrassed by the noisy flushing 
of the bathroom closet! And the more distinguished 


'to this perplexing problem is the 


Trenton Potteries Company 


° Noiseless 
1-WeI-CIO siphon set oset 

The Siwelclo was designed with but one idea—to make a noiseless 
yet sanitary closet. Properly install a Siwelclo in any part of the 
house—even in the /ower ha//—it is impossible to hear it in the 
next room. 

Nor have beauty and durability been sacrificed. The Siwelclo has 
that same lustrous glaze finish that characterizes all the Trenton 
Potteries products. 

The Siwelclo is made of impervious vitreous china. A texture so 
compact that even without a glaze neither acids nor the red ink used 
in government tests will penetrate it. The highly glazed white finish 
does not crack nor peel off and is most easily kept bright and clean. 
Every sanitary feature has been brought to perfection in the Siwelclo 
—deep water seal and thorough, perfect flush. 

To those about to build or remodel—the silent 
features of a Siwelclo are too important to overlook. 
Ask your architect or plumber about Trenton 
Potteries Vitreous China and Solid Porcelain, 


Send for Booklet S-11 


**Bath Rooms of Character.”” It will prove valuable 
and interesting to all who are planning to build. 





The Trenton Potteries Co. , 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. Am 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary 


ottery in the U.S.A 






































By-Paths in ‘Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur collector in 
the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed the century mark. 
Good reading also for all who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 
value and sentiment of “old things.” — ; 

Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. Piciing Sne'new yearly subscription (43.00) and only $1.00 additional, 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Private Water Supply 
That squat the pest cil 















HE Kewanee is the original and superior air pressure water system. - It is simple, com- 
plete and durable, originated, designed and every part made in our own factory. 
Kewanee Systems are made in all sizes, any power, any capacity, ready for instant 

installation and service. The whole Kewanee System is installed out of sight according to 

studied specifications of your particular problem so that success is absolutely assured. 

The Kewanee is “the Quality that Wears vs. Trouble and Repairs.” Kewanee Systems 
are in use today in country homes, farms, public and private institutions and everywhere 
where water and fire protection are needed. 


Ask your plumber about the Kewanee System. He 
will furnish and install it. Our engineering depart- 
ment is at your service for free consultation, specifi- 
cations and estimates. 

If interested in water supply, ask for 64-page catalog “‘C.’’ 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Ill. 


——_— 
One of the Comnlete Kewanee Systems New York City Chicago 








Important Notice 
To Subscribers 


Tue House Beautirut should be notified promptly of a change in a sub 
scriber’s address. To avoid all possible complications, the last address to 
which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new address, 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice should reach TH! 
House Beautirut office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks 
before the date of the first issue to be affected. 














A DurableStucco ~~ 


Stuccos are exposed to all kinds of weather 
conditions and must therefore be made of dur- 
able material. 

Nothing is more durable than rock, and 
J-M Asbestos Stucco is made from Asbestic 
(which consists of ground asbestos rock and 
fibres). It is combined with Portland Cement, 
thus forming a tough exterior finish which will 


I ) d vit j-M Asbestos 5 
ment stuccos do. ‘Whider & White, New York, Archit 
J-M Asbestos Stucco 
is uniform in size and susceptible to a great variety of texture effects in the surface 

treatment. 
It dries with an artistic gray- -white effect, which is permanent. ; 
J-M Asbestos Stucco is lighter in weight, can be applied more evenly, smoothly and 
cheaply than ordinary sand and cement stuccos. In prepared form it can be furnished 


in various shades of buff, gray and brown. 
Write Nearest Branch for Catalog 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE co. 





Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York S rar 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. I 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syra 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
i Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
1259 


not crack or crumble as ordinary sand and ce- Residence of Mr. John Neuschler, River 

















A PINK BEDROOM 


you give me suggestions for a pink bed- 
for my little daughter? The room has 
paint and mahogany furniture, except the 
lich is iron painted white. Please tell me 
vall paper, rugs, curtains and other things 
may think of that I do not. The room 
large bay window and a window seat. I 
nk cambric and dotted muslin, but believe 
hey are both out of date. The room opens 
large balcony, which in summer is used 
utdoor playroom. 2m. 
ink bedroom may be made very attractive 
ms particularly suited to a little girl. Of 
paper there are rose designs and one new 
in pink sweet peas which is very effective. 
se paper is selected, some of the old- 
ed designs in rosebuds are recommended. 
eiling should be ivory unless the background 
paper is gray, as often happens in colonial 
1s, when pale gray would be more harmoni- 
\ plain tone could be used on the walls— 
yaper or calcimine. If the former, an 
ual effect would be gained by borders of old- 
‘rose clusters” outlining the windows 
irs, also running around the top of the 


pink cambric covered with dotted muslin 
be used for a dressing table and curtains 
nuslin would be quite appropriate. Dotted 

is always in good style. Cambric is not 
beds as much as formerly. Beds have 

a single counterpane, while the muslin 
used in connection with a colored foundation 
tton taffeta may be purchased, plain or 
rarlands, roses and various flower pat- 
ire some of the devices. Rose garlands 
be pretty in the room. Then there are em- 
spreads, which being made to order 


( 


iny scheme. One very clever needle- 
n makes a specialty of designing such bed- 


rugs we would suggest hand woven ones 

nk, white and green, laid on a light green 

matting, unless the floor is hard wood. 

ine matching the walls would be effective 

reen and for portieres. The window seat 

| have flat cushion in leaf green and pillow 
| muslin or cretonne. 


A COLONIAL BEDROOM 


ish suggestions for my sleeping chamber. It 
west and two large south windows. The 
work is white, the floor dark oak. My writ- 
lesk is a quaint one of antique mahogé iny. 
ing table and chest of drawers also antique, 
golden-brown color. I do not know the 
, but thought of staining the mahogany to 
h the desk. The bed is white. What color 
i you suggest for walls, couch-cover, and 
I do not want blue, as another room is 

lor. Would an old rose be adaptable in 

I thought of a flower design in 

lor on a white ground. I want the room 
and inexpensive. My couch pillows are 
inen and therefore go to the laundry very 
ently. The curtains at the recessed windows 
ght of having hang straight at the sides 
valance across the top. As the house is a 

um for colonial articles, having descet ided 
aro several generations, I prefer to 
out the idea in all furnishings. I care for 
necessary articles in a bedroom. Pictures 
vie save those which I carry there to read, 
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With the coming of Spring housecleaning time 
let us suggest the installation of a few parquet 
floors. For the price of a good carpet youmight 
as well givethe room an elegant hardwood floor. 
The purpose of the average advertisement is to 
rather strongly impress the virtues of the prod- 
uct which it advertises. In this instance the 
modern woman or man without hesitation or 
argument, admits the attractiveness and_ superi- 
ority of parquetry flooring. Not only is the pref- 
erence because of elegance but sanitation, 
economy, durability and upkeep. Contradiction is 
invariably a lax of the real facts 


Parquet floors are always in demand. They are 
being used more and more. But—get ‘this point 
clear. Very often they are not used because 
they have so successfully impressed their air of 
refinement that the home lover instinctively as- 
sociates unreasonable prices with the elegance. 
Many a time have we found that misconception 
has prohibited the installation of Wood Mosaic 
floors. 





Without intimating that Wood Mosaic products 
are of an inferior quality we are endeavoring 
to impress that for a modest outlay and slight 
inconvenience that portion of your home which 
you would like to fuss up a bit that you have a 
Wood Mosaic floor. 


— 
We have a very courteous and efficient depart- 
ment bending its sole energies towards assisting | 
home lovers in selecting floors that will give 


them the most satisfaction. This department is 
entirely at your service. It stands ready to an- 
swer your every inquiry pertaining to flooring 
without remuneration. First, last and always you 
are the one to be pleased. Without placing you 


under obligation we will gladly help you reach 
an intelligent decision. 

For the request we shall be pleased to send you 
a copy of a new booklet concisely enumerating 
the virtues af handsome parquet floors and 
showing many typical Wood Mosaic installations. 
Before something diverts your thoughts write us 





“WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
30 Hebard Street Rochester, New York 


Saw Mill and Flooring 
Factory 


ace LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


. The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 Murray Street, New York 



































BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur collector in the quest of rare and unique china, 
furniture, pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed the century mark. Good 
reading also for all who wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment of “old things.” 


Price $2.40, Postage 16 cts. Present subscribers to the House Beautiful may secure the book by 


sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - - 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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$1.00 Portfolio of | 
Wood Panels and Book 


Send 
Coupon 


Today 








‘THIS portfolio will be | 
found instructive and _ || 
most valuable to home builders. It shows the || 
artistic effects that may be obtained with Johnson’s Wood || 
Dye and Prepared Wax on Oak, Pine, Birch, Maple, | 
Cypress, Gum, etc. The book tells how to obtain these 
results on floors, woodwork and furniture. 


\ Johnson’s Wood Dye 


not a stain; it sinks deep down, bringing out t! 
$1.25 \ grain. In hi alf an hour it will be perfectly dry. No dust ; ’ 
\ show. It is not only beautiful but lasting and easy sé t 5 
Coupon \ applied over old, worn varnish or shellac. Mad ie in 
As such as Mission Oak, Early English, Mahogany 


S.C.Johnson ~ A If You Are Building 


Racine, Wis. 














7c is a dye, 








I am interested in build- a new home, or repairing or remodeling an 
ing, please send me free ss 25c Book. Get the dollar portfolio and k A S 
your $1.00 portfolio of wood N_~ the right artistic, wood effects with least expense and t1 aon 
panels, also 25c book, both = “ ia 
tree. Send coupon today. 

e S. C. Joh &S 
DRM: uF sdig sie etn Gi apache dele Saws os sctah 4 " me oO nson on, 
bint ks AGA ARAM mm Racine, Wisconsin 

\ The Wood Finishing Authorities 

City cee» PORT TTT TTT Te State ...0. breagertsas “Ne 














WOLFF 


FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS OF QUALITY 
PLUMBING GOODS 
L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Main Offices: Ov 1s E 
601-627 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 1 N. Dearborn S ; 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Net Dallas, Ve xa | 
Trenton, N. J. Minneapolis, Minn Rochester, N. Y 
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but I want 


) belong to the living-room, 
room to express harmony and peace. 
B. E, W. 


u have interesting material in your old fur- 
niture and we agree with you that the scheme 
> colonial. We would not, 
“golden-brown” 


however, ad- 

staining the pieces mahog- 
for the original is too beautiful to 

nge. The furniture is possibly maple, which 
u t colonial 

Inasmuch as all the pieces are 

the slight difference in the wood will not de- 
from the 


wood 


» a considerable extent by 
furniture makers. 


general harmony. 
ink will help the scheme. 


with 


A colonial pat- 
green and pink would be effective, and 
urtains and bedspread should reproduce the 

in chintz or while the rugs 
and pinks, the former pre- 
Cretonne should be used in the 
n, unless you prefer a plain green taffeta or 
lar material. The frame in either case should 


cretonne, 
be in green 


linatineg 





uihite. 

Si a room is well furnished and decorated, 

l, as you say, needs no pictures or ornaments. 

fact that the floor is dark will not detract 

the beauty of the rooms, if there are plenty 

rugs. The hand-made rag rugs are excellent 
edrooms. 

She—She told me to tell her that secret I told 

ell her. He—The mean thing! I told 


to tell you I told her. She—I promised 
| would not tell you she told me, so don’t tell 
I told you.—Life. 


Salesman—Why, my dear sir, even now 
are working on our 1914 model. Friend 
ho has bought a car from him before)—Noth- 
like getting a good start. You ought to get 

fixed by 1920 I am still working on the 1g1I 
[ bought from you two years ago.—Puck. 


Do vou “To some ex- 
es.” “In what way, for instance?” “Well, 


ieve in heriting money.”—Boston Transcript. 


believe in heredity ?” 


May it please your honor,” said a lawyer, ad- 

ssing one of the judges. “I brought the Pris- 

a jail on a habeas corpus.” “Well,” said 

in an undertone, who was standing in the 

f the court, “these lawyers will say any- 

[I saw the man get out of a taxi at the 
”__Harper’s Bazar. 


I get paid tomor- 
old scout; I got paid 


Lend me a dollar, old chap; 
“Haven't got it, 
iy.” —Puck. 

\re the yellow races going to wipe out the 

lo-Saxon?” “Not while there are any Irish 

Dublin Times. 
you s oe sweet fern?” “No; my wife 
” 

y cigars in lavender while I was away. — 
ille Courier-Journal. 


man of the hour.” “Isn’t there ever 
of the hour?” “Yes; but it takes her an 
ir and a half.’”—Chicago News, 


yman 
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fant 
v. 
fur- 
eme 
ad- 
10g- 
| to 
hich 
nial 
are 
de- 


pat- 
and 
the 
rugs 
pre- 
the 
a or 
ould 


ited, 
ents. 
tract 
enty 
llent 





told 
told 
1ised 
t tell 


now 
‘iend 
loth- 
» get 
IQII 
-uck. 


. eX- 
W ell, 
cript. 


, ad- 
pris- 
said 
1 the 
any- 
t the 


mor- 
paid 











is beautiful in finish and pattern (of which one is shown) 
and beyond question the most durable china made. 
Strike the edge of any ‘‘Syracuse” China piece on 
a like piece of any other china, and it will invari- 
ably chip the other china with no effect on the 
“Syracuse”’ China. This tests quality, not weight. 








Durable 

This beautiful ‘*Syracuse” 
Chinaisthoroughly vitrified by 
our double-fire process. There 
are two tests of this: first, its 
translucency; second, when 
chipped it will not absorb 
germs, grease or dirt, but re- 
main white and clean. 

Get O. P. Co. ‘Syracuse.’ 
{t is genuine, germproof, best 
china value on market. 


Beautiful 

The exquisite colors and 
charming patterns f 
«‘Syracuse” China are part of 
the china itself, and practi- 
cally last as long as it does. 

When they adorn your table 
with their elegance and beauty 
they will delight your guests 
and rejoice your heart that 
you insisted on beautiful and 
durable ‘‘Syracuse” China. 


Ask your dealer. If he has it, he knows—if he hasn't it, don’t argue, fox 


WE WILL SEND YOU A SAMPLE 


piece. You may then judge for yourself and 
get a proper appreciation which n ustration 


can give (inclose 10 cents to cover postage). 


a ONONDAGA POTTERY CO. 


Sp Syracuse, New York 


Rex Rats 
Ny ss < » 
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BEAVER” 
BOARD 


i 


One of the many pos- 
sibilities in designing liv- 
ing-rooms with paneled 
avalls and ceilings of 
Beaver Board. 


joe ff) jeioiee/, flee) lef / isi fol | lees! | Solan) lle? | 
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The pebbled surface of 
Beaver Buierd permits 
color-effect rat cannot be 
equalled .u «ny printed 
reproductio? 
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BIEAWMIER IDQAIRID 


AND HOW IT ADDS BEAUTY TO THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
EAVER BOARD Pure-Wood-Fibre Walls a 


that is more than “skin-deep.”? ‘They gratify 
fitness of their dignified panel-designs, and the rest! 
in color-treatment—and they do more: 











Ceilings have a beauty 
1e eye . with the peculiar 
harmony of good taste 


They give the house an interior beauty in 
keeping with the architectural plan. 

They lend to the enjoyment and satisfaction 
of the owner the beauty of durability, the beauty 
of cleanliness, the beauty of convenience and 
the beauty of utility. 

They suit any room in any building, new 
or old. 

They can be nailed to new wall and ceiling- 


They relieve you « 
unsanitary features of wall 


They are quickly, 
put up. 


They do not crack, CI 


age. 


They make the | 
cooler in summer. 


‘hese are but a few of Beaver Board’s forty-one great 
You will find them all in ‘Beaver Board 

Uses,” an illustrated and descriptive book sent 

r request, with a painted sample of Beaver 


sENU nine BEAVER BOARD is patented and has 
registe! rade-mark on the back of each panel and 
Tt has also a light-cream color all the way 
that comes only by the use of sanitary, dural le 
RI u OC OD FIBRE. Insist on seeing both trade- 
k al r before buying. 


f +] 2 ts’ supply, lumber, hardware and paint dealers and 
tne yez r res to meet all average requirements. 


timbers or over old plastered and papered walls. They can be put up at a 


THE BEAV E R 


123 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


COM PAN] 


United States: Canada: 323 W ‘ mpton Row, London, W C. 
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Beaver Board suits the beidt-room as well The att ry or play- 


- room i+ but one of many possibil- 
as the living-room, the dining-room or library. itie re f Bea 


r Board Walls and Ceilings. 
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